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\$am| California Winter is no 





sports. 





Algiers. 


mm) handicap to good golf 


Bright sunshine and an air like wine lend zest to all outdoor 
Country clubs abound. 

The Winter climate of California surpasses that of Egypt and 
Here are islands as bewitching as Capri, a coast 
as gay as the Riviera, and mountains rivaling the Alps. 


; : : ; is the only train to Southern California, via 
The California Limited any line, exclusively for first-class travel. 











Four daily trains, Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco, 


“Santa Fe All the Way.” Fred Harvey meal service. Dustless tracks guarded by block 
signals. Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 








Ask for our booklets: “Golf in California,” “To California Over the Santa Fe Trail,” and “Titan of Chasms,” 
Address Pass. Dept., A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 











The new utility car, Model 21, has been positively proven 
the most convenient, simple and serviceable car ever built. 

The unit power plant in this car stands far beyond all 
others in compactness, accessibility and efficiency. 

These are not mere generalities, but positive points of 
superiority, and we stand ready to prove every claim by 
actual demonstration. 

See our nearest representative or write for our catalog. 
It contains valuable information that you cannot afford to miss. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches: 
Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


La am 











Model 21, 20-22 H. P., 
$1,350. 


































The Awakening of 
Helena Richic 
By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of 
“* Ola Chester Tales,’’ <‘ Dr. Lavendar’s People,’’ etc. 


Times. “ Everybody is reading ‘ The Awak- 


A PERFECT book,” declares the New York 
It is the 


ening of Helena Richie’ now. 
novel of the summer.”’ 

“As an achievement in letters this story of 
passion and folly, repentance and renunciation, 
deserves to be ranked among the chiefest sam- 
ples of American imaginative writing.’’—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

“Such work as this is bound to endure, must 
endure,”’ says the Providence fournal. It shows 
how good American fiction can be. The story 
charms insistently from the first page, but pres- 
ently it flashes out into a tremendous drama, 
catching the reader in its onward sweep and 
holding him enthralled to the end. 


Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. Frontispiece in four colors. 
Post 8bo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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COMMENT 


Discourteous Swettenham 

Preriars Governor SWETTENHAM’S nerves were so upset by 
earthquake as to leave him in imperfect 
possession of his faculties. Perhaps he has lived overlong 
in the tropics to the prejudice of his liver. Whichever is 
true, his letter to Admiral Davis offers on its face such evi- 
dence of his profound indiscretion that there is nothing 
important to be said about it except to express sympathy 
for the British government in having such a man in such 
a place at such a time. 


the Kingston 


Secretary Root on the Tariff 

Seeretary Roor has spoken onee more for the administra- 
tion. This time his utterance was on the tariff question. He 
insisted that the time has come for the adoption of a mini- 
mum and maximum tariff. This may foreshadow the next 
important controversy between the President and his party, 
ineluding some of the leaders who are now more or less with 
him. But experience teaches us to wait before determining 
that any Republican tariff movement is in the interest of 
the consumers; that is, of a real revision. If the minimum 
tariff is to be the Dine.ey tariff and the maximum something 
higher, it will be a cruel jest. But it is clear, at all events, 
that Mr. Root’s own view on the necessity of some tariff 
action has been impressed on the President, and that the 
commission to Germany, compelled by German complaints 
against our tariff law, may work some good. In the mean 
time Mr. De Armonp has introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives providing for further instruction of the con- 
sumer by putting upon each bundle or package of our do- 
mestie products the rate of duty which the purchaser pays 
for its protection from foreign competitors. “Line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little,” 
is the motto which the Kansas City Times suggests for 
tariff-reformers. 
The San Francisco School Question in Court 

The Federal government has now taken the proper action 
on the order of the San Francisco School Board segregating 
Japanese children in separate school buildings. The courts, 
both State and Federal, are called upon to decide whether 
ihe United States may enforce a treaty provision notwith- 
standing opposing State laws, including a city ordinance au- 
thorized or acquiesced in by the State. If the decision should 
be against the school board and its members refuse to obey 
the order of the courts, the question then will be whether the 
Fresident will enforce an order of the courts to arrest and 
imprison the members of the school board for contempt. 
It is to be hoped that this point will never be reached. The 
people of the Pacifie coast are still excited, but, on the other 
hand, Japanese authorities seem to be taking the view of 
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Baron Jixuci, that the whole matter is not of enough im 
portance to warrant war. E 


The House Subsidy Bill 

The House substitute for the Senate subsidy bill is no 
agreeable to the thick-and-fast subsidy advocates. 
that it was agreed to after Mr. Grosvenor’s amendment of 
the Senate bill, and that the new measure has the approval! 
of Speaker Cannon and the President, is significant. Ii 
means that Congress, at least the Representatives, do no! 
believe that the country is ready to build up the American 
foreign shipping trade by direct grants of money. Intel 
ligent and well-informed people recognize the truth of Mr. 
Roor’s admission, that a subsidy is intended in reality to 
bring into vigorous life what the tariff has nearly slaughtered. 
It seems to be incumbent upon a Republican statesman, one 
of even so liberal a frame of mind as is Secrétary Roov, 
to devise some way for the improvement of the shipping 
business other than the removal of tariff burdens. and of other 
severe restrictions. Therefore it is proposed that the loss 
to shipping by reason of the tariff law and the rest shall be 
made up by increasing the burdens upon the people in general. 
The Senate is ready, it scems, to apply this economic and 
commercial device which, characteristically, contemplates 
further taxation of the consumer. The Senate bill proposed 
a subsidy for freighters; but the TIouse, not being minded 
to agree, would not have the Senate bill. But some money 
must be paid to ocean-going ships, so it is proposed to pay 
more for mail service to vessels sailing to certain South- 
American, Central-Amevican, and Pacific ports. This will 
cost the taxpayer several million dollars—how much no one 
can guess, although both advocates and opponents of the bill 
are busy with estimates. Experience teaches us, however, 
that such preliminary estimates, especially when made by 
partisans, whether for or against, are likely to be falsified by 
actual results. What we do know, however, is that a subsidy 
for a fast mail is only secondarily a subsidy for commerce, 
and that, if the bill passes, the subsidy camel will have his 
head in the tent. 


Governor Hughes’s Appointments 

By the appointment of Mr. Stevens to be Superintendent 
of Public Works, and of some others, none of whom were 
the choice of those who have hitherto distributed the patron- 
age of the State. Governor Hucuers has maintained his repu- 
tation and has gratified the good people of the State. It is 
not our intention to eulogize the new appointees, for they 
cught to be permitted to speak for themselves by the manner 
in which they perform the duties of their offices. The Gov- 
ernor says that that will be his way, and it is the best and 
the only way. Apparently he is not trying to build up a 
personal machine. It was Governor Roosrvett’s constant 
assertion that he was not attempting to displace Puarr and 
OpELL by Roosrvett bosses. In a measure he succeeded while 
he was Governor, but he has met with some disappointment 
since he has been President. Tlfowever, the interesting thing 
is that Governor Huaues is not only convinced that he ean 
best do his duty by not building up a personal machine, but 
he is also certain that his obligations to the State do not 
involve the necessity of consulting old bosses. The interes' 
of bosses in the public welfare is secondary and incidental. 
This makes their advice to Governors often misleading, and 
Governor Hucues is justified in working out his own prob- 
lems. One reason why the people like Mr. Roosrvett is that 
they believe that he has-done what Governor HuaGues is now 
doing. It has been, however, a real drawback to Mr. Roosi- 
vELT that he has undertaken, in Washington, to make the 
bosses, or the Senators, select “good men” for him. As 
Wayne MacVeacu has pointed out, this is to impose upon 
the bosses an impossible task. Governor Huaues’s way is 
better; he is selecting the good men himself. 


The Race Question in Politics 

The controversy over the Brownsville affair is doing credit 
to nobody. An important question, or important questions, 
were raised by the President’s dismissal of the negro troops 
“ without honor” and the infliction upon them of the penalty 
that they be not hereafter permitted to enlist in the army 
or in the navy, nor be employed in the civil service of the 
United States. After taking time for reflection, and after 
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Mr. Spooner’s advice to him, the President has admitted 
that he-had not the power to debar the men from employment 
in the civil service; therefore he revoked that part of his 
sentence. It was agreed between the Republicans that there 
should be adopted a simple resolution to investigate the af- 
fair. But before this the race question had inflamed the 
minds of Senators, and a bitter debate broke out. The race 
question could not be quieted, and it was inevitable that it 
should inspire all the speeches as it infused the thoughts 
of men. It is unfortunate that there is so much polities in 
this unhappy contreversy, which should really be settled by 
temperate councils, by imen whose object is to get the two 
races out of an unhappy scrape, and who are moved by love 
for their country and their kind. Unfortunately both Re- 
publicans and Democrats find in it too many opportunities 
to put their opponents “in a hole,” and the South especially 
suffers from the prevailing base and sordid kind of statesman- 
ship. It may be that the Democratic Senators generally be- 
lieve that the President had the power to dismiss the black 
troops as he did without trial. The evidence against them 
has convinced good men; but their guilt may not justify 
ihe specitie act of the President. That point is important, 
and should be settled. To try to make it a party question 
will not settle it; it will convince no one of anything but that 
Senators are willing to play politics in so grave an affair. 


Brownsville and the Constitution 

For many reasons it would be well to have a Congressional 
inquiry into the facts of the Brownsville affair, as Joun D. 
Lone pointed out in his recent speech in Boston. The coun- 
try wants the facts, and if the negro troops are guilty, as 
on the President’s evidence they seem to be, the total penalty 
inflicted upon them was, as the President said, inadequate 
for the crime committed. But there is no reason whatever 
that the color of the men should come into the discussion. 
It is unfortunately true that it does enter, and that this con- 
test is just now characteristic. Senator BLACKBURN’S reso- 
lution admitting that the President has the constitutional 
power to dismiss without honor raised an unfortunate con- 
test, but the resolution itself was not of grave importance, 
for any action or view of the Senate as to the constitutionality 
of an act of the President would not be controlling, except 
as it affected its own legislation. The unfortunate feature 
of it is that the Senate, by reason of this resolution and of 
the party passions which at onee broke out on its introduc- 
tion, seemed at once to be called upon to pass upon an im- 
portant question without regard to its merits or to the real 
opinions of Senators. The President deepened this mis- 
fortune, if reports be true, by insisting that any Republican 


member of the Senate who veted that he had not the power © 


was the enemy of all his policies. In effect he said, “ You 
must take my view of my constitutional power or be regarded 
as my foe on the railroad-rate question, on the Federal 
license question, on race suicide, or on any other device that 
[ may invent or policy that I may announce.” The situation 
is so intense, when it comes to this sort of thing, that reason 
no longer rules. The Senator who votes on a constitutional 
question because he believes in all that the President thinks 
or feels, or because he disbelieves in it, expresses an opinion 
that is not entitled to respect. As to the question itself, the 
Senate has no power to judge the constitutionality of an 
act of the President, any more than he has the power to judge 
of the constitutionality of a law of Congress. The tribunal to 
determine such a question is that of the judges—the courts; 
and any one of the dismissed men ean procure a ‘decision 
from the courts on this subject—a decision that would bind 
both the President and Congress. Why is it that the political 
departments seem to be avoiding the obviously proper course ? 
A Tradition Strengthened 

It is worth remembering that the President’s order to 
dismiss the Brownsville companies of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry was published and took effect after the President 
had put out to sea on his way to Panama. What he might 
have done had he been at home and observed the impression 
that the order made on the public mind can only be guessed 
at. When he did get back, the order had been enforced and 
the fat was in the fire. Considering the duration and pos- 
sible effects of the resulting rumpus, there seem to be 
grounds for the opinion that the tradition which directs that 
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the President shal! not leave the country during his term 
of office will not be seriously weakened by the only breach of 
it which has occurred. 


The Money We Have 


Have we enough money? The question has been raised, 
and it carries us back to 1896, when the country’s mind was 
wrenched by the debate between the advocates of the quan- 
titative and those of the qualitative theory of money. In 
that portentous year the amount of money in the United 
States was equivalent to $25 62 a head, while only $21 44 
of this was in actual cireulation. That is, the business, 
pleasure, needs, and extravagances of the country had use for 
about four dollars less than could have been had from the 
banks and the Treasury. The people decided then that the 
country did not want more money of the kind that was pro- 
posed by Mr. Bryan, and now, it may be said, with the con- 
eurrence of Mr. Bryan himself, that the people have been 
justified in that decision. In the mean time the volume of money 
has increased, both in this country and in Europe, and the vol- 
ume of business also. This was to have been expected. This 


’ Increase is in accordance with the law of progress, or, in a 


word, with the law of nature. In the mere matter of coin, the 
United States is coining annually about $300,000,000 in 
gold; Great Britain, nearly $60,000,000; Australasia, a little 
more than Great Britain; France, about $35,000,000; Ger- 
many, about $25,000,000; and Japan, more than $30,000,000. 
In this country the amount on the 1st of October, of gold and 
silver coins and certificates and of United States and national- 
bank notes, was $3,148,732,552. Not all of this by about $337,- 
000,000 was in circulation, although, as we know from the con- 
troversies which have been frequent between Secretary SHAW 
and some of the bankers, that more of it was needed now 
and then and here and there. The sum of $337,000,000 was 
in the Treasury, and in its depositary banks was $125,000,000. 
The official description of “money in circulation” means 
money lying about and money in the banks. It means money 
that is passing from hand to hand, as well as money that is 
lying in bank to secure circulation and deposits. Besides the 
actual money in the country, there was in the banks indi- 
vidual deposits to the amount of $4,199,938,310. If we add 
to this amount, against ‘which checks could be drawn—and 
checks constitute currency as well as national-bank notes— 
we had in the country in the fall of last year nearly $7,500,- 
000,000 available for all the transactions of the people, less the 
$337,000,000 in the Treasury. We had a per capita circula- 
tion of $33 08, or nearly eight dollars more than the abun- 
dant circulation of 1896. Some of the money in the Treasury 
was held as security for outstanding certificates, and some 
more of it might easily and safely have been deposited in 
the banks. 


Do We Need More Money ? 

When we note the amount of money that we have, and the 
amount of money that is added to our own stock and to that 
of the rest of the commercial world, we see that the amount 
increases at a greater rate than that of the increase of popula- 
tion, and, furthermore, it is the fact that the increase is 
at least equivalent to the increase of the demands of business. 
It is not a sign that money is lacking in amount because it 
is hard to borrow it or to secure it for use from the vaults 
of the banks. That is a sign of distrust, of a general lack 
of faith, of a consequent loss of credit. In 1893 there was 
abundant money in the country, but it could not be had. 
The banks would not lend it. The result was that men and 
corporations were put to shifts to procure currency with 
which to pay their way, their necessary expenses. They issued 
orders on stores, and a kind of shinplaster currency that was 
wholly illegal, although the illegality was overlooked on ac- 
count of the necessities of the unfortunate situation. We 
have now doubtless money enough for all our needs. The 
present relations between London and New York will doubt- 
less adjust themselves. Business itself will see to that, as 
it has always done, and if we need more gold for our foreign 
exchanges, the Bank of England cannot keep it from coming 
here by raising its rate. In our domestic affairs we want a 
better distribution of money than the national government has 
yet been able to give us. There are times when we want more 
currency than we have, and there are times when we want 








































































less; but we have money enough to sustain all the currency 
that we need. If the Federal government will so amend its 
banking laws as to permit automatic expansion and retrac- 
tion, it will go better with us. 


Independence for the Philippines 

We have got to think again presently about the Philip- 
pines. It is a duty, and a pressing duty. We forget how 
pressing it is—forget all about it as much of the time as we 
‘an. The Philippines are like a tooth in the head of a busy 
man which he knows needs attention, but which he neglects 
as long as it does not ache. The simile is imperfect because 
the Philippines do ache, but we who are responsible do not 
feel them. When are we going to have that tooth filled, as 
Secretary Tarr would have us do by amending our tariff 
so as to give the Philippines a market for their products and 
a chance to live? When are we going to have the tooth out 
altogether? This last is what Mr. James H. Biount would 
know. He is a lawyer from Georgia, the son of Congress- 
man Briount, who was President CLEVELAND’s special com- 
missioner to Hawaii in 1893. In the Spanish war he served 
first in Cuba, and later in the Philippines, where from 1901 
to 1905 he was a jidge of the Court of First Instance. He 
has had a chance to learn both from the military and the 
civil standpoint how matters are going in the Philippines, 
and he seems to have improved it. To the current number 
of the North American Review (January 18) he has con- 
tributed an article, entitled “Philippine Independence— 
When?’ which we wish every citizen who has a sense of 
political obligation might read. Mr. Briount believes, out 
of his considerable experience, in independence for the Philip- 
pines, and thinks a date should be set at which it shall be 
given them. He thinks ten years is long enough to wait. 
His reasons are very persuasive, especially because they are 
so obviously based on real knowledge, and are so reasonably 
and dispassionately conveyed. The chief points he makes 
are that the Philippines could easily be protected from for- 
eign conquest by treaties negotiated by our government; 
that all the Filipinos are now of one mind in wanting in- 
dependence; and that things go very ill with them now, 
at vast expense both to us and to them, and will continue to 
go ill until they have clear assurance of independence at a 
stated time. 


To Raise Government Salaries 

On January 18 the House voted, 133 to 92, to increase 
the salaries of the Vice-President, the Speaker, and the 
members of the cabinet to $12,000 a year, and the salaries 
of Senators and Representatives and delegates from the Ter- 
ritories to $7500. The increase voted to the cabinet officers 
is imperative; the increase to the Vice-President and Speaker 
is unquestionably proper. As for the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, their case is less pressing. Yet they too should 
have, in our opinion, the increase of pay proposed. It is 
really not so much an inerease of pay as an adjustment. 
The cost and standard of living in Washington have in- 
creased so much since the pay of members of Congress was 
last fixed that $7500 goes no farther now than $5000 did 
then, and if $5000 was a proper salary then, $7500 is no more 
than proper now. The same reasoning applies to the pay of 
the army and navy, the Federal judges, and many others, 
including especially the ambassadors and other members of 
the diplomatic and consular service. 


Mr. C. F. Adams at the Lee Centennial 

Writing in the North American Review about the Ethics 
of Corporate Management, President Hap.Lry says: 

Just when things were at their worst a really great man ap- 
peared on the scene of action in CHARLES FRANcIS ADAMS, of the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission. He promulgated an idea, 
essentially ethical in its character, which not only was of great 
service at the time, but has been the really vital force in all good 
schemes of corporate regulation ever since. 

“A really great man,” Dr. Haptry ealls Mr. Apams, and so 
calls him because he has great and useful ideas. He has also 
an excellent faculty of imparting them. The papers which 
he reads from time to time before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and which relate chiefly to the Civil War 
period, are of a most unusual liveliness and interest. Mr. 
Apams made the chief address on January 19 at Washington 
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and Lee College in Lexington, Virginia, on the centennial 
of the birth of Ropert FE. Lre. Whoever had the thought to 
send to Massachusetts for an orator to speak of Lee had a 
happy inspiration, so long as the orator was Mr. Abams. 
His ideas about General Ler had been for forty-five years 
in process of formation, and very interesting they were— 
more so, probably, to his Southern hearers and readers than 
would have been those of an orator of General LrEE’s own 
State, or any State beyond the Potomac. 
Custodian of Dynamite 

The New York State Senate has voted to give its clerk 
the power to expel a reporter from the floor of the Senate. 
The clerk did not ask for this accession of authority, and is 
not likely to exercise it impulsively. It may be flattering to 
be made the custodian of the Senate’s dynamite, but a wise 
man would as soon not be too much flattered. 


The Thaw Trial Impends 

The trial of Tuaw for the murder of Stanrorp Wiite 
is impending as this issue of the WEEKLY goes to press, and 
the newspapers have already for some days been preparing 
the public mind to devote itself intelligently to the contem- 
plation of the proceedings of justice. While the trial con- 
tinues, however protracted it may be, it will no doubt compete 
successfully with all other occurrences, no matter what, for 
the attention of the great American reading public. Not the 
conflicts of the Senators and the President, nor further 
earthquakes, nor railroad accidents, nor railroad investiga- 
tions, nor stock-market agitations, nor any happenings we 
can imagine, are likely to crowd the record of its daily prog- 
ress off the front pages of the daily papers. In respect to 
murder trials of special note human nature does not seem 
to change much. All classes of people have always been in- 
terested in them, and are as much interested in them now- 
adays as they were a century or two centuries ago. The 
main difference is that in our time the means of feeding the 
popular taste in this respect are very much more comprehen- 
sive and efficacious than they were when white paper cost more 
and type was set by hand and printing-presses took longer 
to do their work. We shall all want to follow that trial, 
though many of us will wish to avoid the immense mass of 
supplementary slush, pictorial and literary, that will accom- 
pany the reports of the court proceedings. 


New York’s Canaf Appropriation Dwarfed 

Mr. J. J. Hitw’s requisition of $1,100,000,000 a year for five 
years for railroad building makes the hundred millions that 
the State of New York is going to spend on its canal look 
considerably smaller than it did. Moreover, Mr. Hiti says 
that the best and cheapest form of prompt aid that can be 
given to a congested country is the improvement of a water- 
way, to wit, a fifteen-foot channel from St. Louis to New 
Orleans. 


Barroom Rows and Soldiers 
Newspaper despatches published on January 22 indicate a 
row at Columbus, Ohio, which, mutatis mutandis, is the 
duplicate of the Brownsville trouble which has so befogged 
the gayety of the nation. On the night of January 21 about 
fifty white soldiers, it seems, raided the negro quarter of 
Columbus, broke windows, terrorized colored citizens, and 
cleaned out saloons, until they scattered before a mob. Un- 
like the Brownsville negroes, these white soldiers were not 
armed. Another difference is that about half the marauders 
were promptly arrested by the police working with two com- 
panies of soldiers sent out by the officer in command of the 
barracks. The trouble arose out of a recent barroom row 
between whites and blacks. It would be interesting to know 
whether any one in Congress is taking notice that these dif- 
ficulties of barroom origin might be less frequent if the army 
canteen was restored and more encouragement was given to 
enlisted men to keep out of low-down dives and groggeries. 





Fictitious Man in a Real Place 

Very acceptable is the suggestion of the Sun that Sir 
ALEXANDER SWETTENHAM is a fictitious character invented 
by Mr. W. S. Gizzert. Somehow he escaped from the “ Bab 
Ballads ” and “ Pinafore” and got to be Governor of Jamaica 
at an inopportune time. That is really about all there is to it. 


—_ 
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Recent Discussions of the Negro Problem 


Tue Atlanta riot and the Brownsville riot have had the effect 
of concentrating anew public attention on the negro problem to 
the temporary eclipse of every other, and have evoked a great deal 
of more or less heated and illuminating discussion, culminating in 
the remarkable speech delivered by Senator TILLMAN, on January 
12, in the Senate-chamber. No man has brought out more forcibly 
the gravity and urgency of the problem than has Mr. TILLMAN, 
who reminded us that in six Southern States—South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi—the aggre- 
gate number of negroes exceeds the total number of whites, while 
in South Carolina and Mississippi the colored population greatly 
preponderates. He points out that although, within the territory 
named, the negroes are for the moment disfranchised by State laws, 
vet these iaws, as being evasions of the Federal Constitution, as 
amended, are in their nature temporary, and can work no perma- 
nent cure, so that in the not-distant future negroes will again be 
able to vote, and thus make inevitable the struggle at the ballot- 
box for mastery between the races. It follows that race antagonism 
is destined to increase in intensity with every day, if it be true, 
as Senator TILLMAN declares, that the white men and women of the 
South are just as determined now as they have been for forty 
years not to recognize race equality in social or in political life. 
Hence the question which he pressed home to his fellow Senators: 
Is the statesmanship of our time adequate to avert a direful crisis? 
Or will it fail to solve the negro problem, just as the statesman- 
ship of 1860 failed to find a solution by the bloody expedient of 
civil war? That is undoubtedly the one great question for Amer- 
ican civilization to answer. 

If we review and analyze the various palliatives or remedies 
offered with the aim of preventing the threatened race conflict at 
the South, we find that they may be reduced to four: namely, de- 
portation, segregation, serfdom, and, finally, the ultimate eleva- 
tion of the negro in the social scale by a full recognition of his 
political rights and the improvement of his technical and general 
education. The first proposal may be quickly and decisively re- 
jected. For two reasons: the Southern whites do not want the 
negro to be deported. They want him where he is. They need his 
labor. The testimony on this point is emphatic and well-nigh 
unanimous, including that of Senator TILLMAN himself. There 
are, indeed, some indications that Southern landowners would like 
a substitute for negro labor, if they could get it. Governor J. M. 
TERRILL, .of Georgia, has lately dwelt on the lack of farm-laborers 
in his State, due to the relatively higher wages paid in other fields 
of work, and to the indisposition of the average negro to toil any 
more than is needful to feed himself. He earnestly recommends, 
therefore, the encouragement of white immigration, and would 
direct the inflow of Germans or Scandinavians to the upland 
regions of his State, and that of Italians to the more southern 
counties. Exposed to the competition of the newcomers, the negroes 
would have to settle down to steady work or go elsewhere. Even 
though, however, a time should come when, so far as economical 
considerations are concerned, the Southern whites might be willing 
to witness a voluntary negro exodus, they would not, for humani- 
tarian reasons, insist on compulsory deportation. In his speech of 
January 12, Senator Tin~MAN recalled the miseries and horrors 
incident to the deportation of Moriscos from Spain in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, and he might have added 
that he was comparing small things with great, for the total 
number of Moriscos expelled from the Iberian Peninsula at the 
period named has been variously computed at from half a million 
to a million and a half, whereas there are nearly six million colored 
persons in the six States from Texas to North Carolina. The 
transportation of so vast a multitude would prove impracticable, 
even if public opinion at the South and at the North would tolerate 
such an act of oppression, and even if it were possible to provide 
an area adequate in size and climatologically suited to the accom- 
modation of the exiles. 

The second remedy, segregation, has lately been advocated by 
Mr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN in the American Magazine. He is 
convinced, he says, that the outcome of interracial strife would- 
be the intervention of the Federal government, which, in ‘order to 
keep the hostile races apart, would have to set aside certain 
Southern States for the blacks, who thereafter would govern 
themselves therein, and be represented in the Congress at Washing- 
ton. It is easy to see what States Mr. GLApDDEN has in view, to 
wit, South Carolina and Mississippi, together, perhaps, with 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida. This proposal is even more 
impracticable than deportation. There is not a white man in any 
Southern State who would not fight to the last gasp sooner than 
renounce his home in favor of a negro. Moreover, the injury 
inflicted on the negro himself would be almost as serious in the 
one case as in the other. For, relegated to States in which there 
were no white inhabitants, he would be left to his own resources, 
and would in his isolation be almost certain to deteriorate as he 
has deteriorated in Haiti. This proposal also, then, must be dis- 
missed as entirely out of the question. 

We come to the only two practicable methods of averting a 
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conflict of races. As was pointed out by Cart Scuvrz not long 
ago, we must either, avowedly or tacitly, sanction the reduction 
of the negro to a permanent condition of serfdom, or we must, as 
a nation, resolve to move in the direction of recognizing him as a 
citizen in the full sense of the word. ‘That, for the moment, at 
all events, the South prefers the former alternative there are many 
indications. Governor VARDAMAN, of Mississippi, who evidently 
has behind him a large majority of the whites of his State, has 
frankly announced that he desires to be sent to the United States 
Senate for the purpose of advocating the repeal of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. Such a programme is undoubtedly 
favored by Mr. Hoke Smiru, of Georgia, who won a signal victory 
at the recent election in his State because he stood forth the 
champion of the rigorous and lasting repression of the negro in 
political and social life. The policy personified in Governor VArRpDA- 
MAN and Mr. Hoke SmitH points, of course, straight to serfdom, 
and might not prove so difficult of fulfilment as Mr. Scnurz sup- 
posed that it would be. No doubt it is a very different thing, as 
he said, to keep a race in slavery that had been in that condition 
for many generations, and to reduce that race to slavery or serf- 
dom after it has been free for half a century. The latter thing has 
been done, however, and we need not go back to ancient or medie- 
val times to find a precedent. It was about a.p. 1600 that by an 
arbitrary decree of the usurper Borts GopuNoFF, the Russian 
peasant, who had been immemorially free, was tied to the soil and 
thus reduced to serfdom. No dislocation of society, no far-reach- 
ing catastrophe followed. But, while the gradual introduction of 
negro serfdom might be practicable in certain Southern States— 
a step was taken in that direction when the negro was disfran- 
chised—such a retrograde policy would never be sanctioned by 
public opinion in the Northern and Western States, although, as a 
matter of fact, racial prejudice withholds from the colored man 
at the North many industrial opportunities which are open to 
him at the South, and which would remain open under serfdom. 

Under all the circumstances, it seems probable that the tem- 
porary disfranchisement of the negro by State laws will be the 
farthest step that the South will be suffered to take in the direc- 
tion of serfdom-creating regulations. But, as Senator TILLMAN 
has pointed out, the State disfranchising laws will become in- 
operative in proportion as popular education is diffused among the 
negroes, who will ultimately recover their vote, provided the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitution are un- 
repealed. There is absolutely no ground for believing that three- 
fourths of the States will ever consent to a repeal of those amend- 
ments, unless, indeed, the people of the whole country should 
arrive at the conviction that, for whites as well as for blacks, uni- 
versal suffrage is a blunder, and that we ought to revive property 
qualification for the franchise. Such a conviction will never be 
reached by a numerical majority and embodied in law by a popular 
vote, and, therefore, the Southern whites will, apparently, have 
to make the best of things as they are, and help the negro to make 
the best of himself, industrially and intellectually. That is what 
they are advised to do by such representatives of Southern high- 
mindedness as the head of the University of Virginia, as President 
KiLco and Professor Woorwarp of Trinity College, South Caro- 
lina, and as the Reverend Encar GARDNER Murpny, of Alabama. 
These men do not dread, but would welcome, the elevation of the 
negro in the scale of civilization. 





Is Shakespeare Read ? 


However absurd Totstor’s strictures upon SHAKESPEARE may 
seem to those born in the tradition that he stands upon a lonely 
promontory of excellence unreached by all others, it does at least 
give one pause to find three living authors, all of admitted ex- 
cellence in their own kind, disclaiming the Shakespearian alle- 
giance. ToLsTor denies SHAKESPEARE’S greatness on the grounds 
that he is not universal and makes ne appeal to the average man 
of to-day. One may entirely admit Totsror’s premises and refuse 
his deductions. MAETERLINCK denies SHAKESPEARE’S greatness on 
the grounds of the lack of spiritual wisdom in his characters, of 
the low plane upon which his humanity lives and acts. Mr. 
BERNARD SHAW denies SHAKESPEARE’S supremacy on the grounds 
of his being passé; after three hundred years, he claims that it 
is only natural that there should be a new stock of ideas and, he 
hopes, better points of view. What he quite truly asserts is that 
the most indiscriminate eulogies of SHAKESPEARE come from the 
least considerable and most ignorant sources. 

The tradition that SHAKESPEARE is the greatest and most widely 
read of all English authors is universally accepted, and, in view 
of it, it is interesting to stop one’s casual acquaintances, literary 
and otherwise, and find out how many of them have read all of 
SHAKESPEARE’S poems and plays. The result of one such personal 
canvass was that a lawyer in a small Western town was found who 
had read and reread all the plays, but did not care for the sonnets 
and other poems; a naval officer was found who did not care for 
books in general, but who always carried the sonnets in his pocket 
























and enthusiastically recommended them; a professor of literature 
was found who had read some of the plays many times, had dis- 
sected and analyzed them, and who was fairly sure that he had 
read ail the plays at least once; one little girl of twelve had read 
all the plays, and had played out many of them with her paper 
dolls. Nearly every one in the educated class who was questioned 
had read one or two plays, usually at school, but nearly all held 
mistaken ideas about what they had read, and had a most super- 
ficial knowledge of the construction of the plays, the significance 
of the characters, and the points of preeminent excellence. 

The commonest fallacy is, of course, that SHAKESPEARE is direct 
and simple, that he told a tale for the sake of the tale without 
artifice or adornment. As a matter of fact, SUAKESPEARE is ex- 
tremely difficult reading. The mere fact that he lived three hun- 
dred years ago shows that historic sense and knowledge are re- 
quired to understand him. Second place, while SHAKESPEARE is 
very skilful in dramatic construction, he was notably more in- 
terested in manner than in matter. He took his tale wherever he 
found it, quite regardless of how or where it had been used _ be- 
fore, and embroidered it with his wonderful style. If ever there 
was a lover of the word for the word’s sake, and style for style’s 
sake, it was SHAKESPEARE. As for thoughts. he seized them to the 
right and the left, wherever they might be lying, in Bruno, in 
LyLy, in MArLowg, at the tavern, in the street; but he translated 
them into the wonderful style of SHAKESPEARE, euphuistic, affected, 
elaborately adorned in the early plays, but tending ever toward a 
method more obscure, curt, highly charged, elliptical in the later 
plays. He was in plot-structure, in the systematic building up of 
the play to hold the interest tense to the end, in emotional force 
and in word-magic, the supreme master of English literature. But 
BERNARD SHAW is right when he says a new type is needed to 
express the modern man. Othello’s ill-founded jealousy, Macbeth’s 
crude ambitions, Hamlet’s doubt and hesitancy and, above all, his 
escape into the realm of mere words, are out of date; the stress 
laid upon the sexual motif is old-fashioned; the swiftness of im- 
pulse, the strong play of emotion, the subservience of the reason 
and judgment, all belong to another age than ours, and BERNARD 
SuAw’s Cesar is much more heroic, according to present-day think- 
ing, than SHAKESPEARE’S Antony counting a kingdom well lost for 
love. 

MAETERLINCK’S complaint against SHAKESPEARE is_ perfectly 
well founded, that his characters have not spiritual wisdom and 
insight, and that they do not control destiny, but that destiny 
falls upon them from the outside, like a hawk upon its prey, and 
destroys them. Herein lies the very basis of tragedy, that a man 
finds himself not great enough to cope with his fate, and in more 
or less painful circumstances he succumbs. SHAKESPEARE be- 
longed to a renascence of humanism; the quiescent acceptance 
which disarms destiny, and the spiritual insight which circumvents 
it, belong to religious eras. 

If Totsror’s theory of art is correct, then, too, SHAKESPEARE 
must yield to his accusations. ToLstvor’s thesis is that that art is 
best which makes the most universal appeal and reaches the sim- 
plest and most uncultivated classes. If that can ever be proven, 
SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, and SHELLEY must doff their bays while 
we crown MARIE CorELLI and HALL CAINE. These are the people 
who reach the masses. The truth is, great beauty and great virtue 
are always inaccessible except to those who strive, who learn to 
accept, understand, and enjoy them. Profound subjects, beauty 
of treatment, absolute sincerity of wisdom, are by no means matters 
easily understood, but are things we may, perhaps, grow to under- 
stand by humility, perseverance, study; the reward is great when 
won, but nothing that we know without pain is worth knowing, 
and this is the flaw in Totsto1’s argument. In his desire to feel 
all men equal in endowment and power of enjoyment, he has as- 
serted that whatever is not universally liked is bad. It is perfectly 
true that SHAKESPEARE is not universally liked or read; that to an 
average illiterate person he would be, except in parts, totally in- 
comprehensible; but that only proves how great will be the reward 
of those who learn to know him. 





Personal and Pertinent 


CoLtonei. Henry WATTERSON has been nominated for President 
of the United States in a letter from Cannes to the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald. The writer suggests that it is time for 
the Democrats to put up a Southerner, recounts the Colonel’s dis- 
tinguished services, and declares that “his latest pronunciamento, 
‘T am so old-fashioned as still to believe in the Constitution of the 
United States,’ would ring over the whole continent.” It is a 
first-rate pronunciamento, and is likely to ring in the Democratic 
platform, whoever the candidate is. a 


The intelligent women of Washington, and there are many, who 
are inclined to like politics, much after the manner of Lady GLEN- 
CORA PALLISER, will find Mrs. JAMES Bryce very entertaining. 
She is the daughter of a wealthy cotton-spinning house, the AsuH- 
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TONS of Flowery Field, her father being one of those British manu- 
facturers who flourished intellectually, as well as pecuniarily, in 
the time of GLADSTONE, BRIGHT, and CoppeN. The ASHTON 
daughters were brought up in an atmosphere of politics when poli- 
tics consisted especially of questions of principle, and the houses 
of the northern and western captains of finance and industry re- 
sounded with argumentation heated in the fire of moral indigna- 
tion. The women of that kind of family know about that kind of 
politics, and if any ladies in Washington are ready to discuss free 
trade, reciprocity, universal peace, woman suffrage, or colonial 
problems, Mrs. Bryce will be a very stimulating lady for them to 
know. But perhaps they would not find her caring much for the 
personal fortunes of any statesman but Mr. Bryce. Besides, she 
is very pleasant to look upon. 


A New York clergyman whose down-town church is in the heart 
of the office-building district sought to benefit his neighbors by pro- 
posing a guild for women employed in the neighborhood of his church 
as stenographers and typewriters. A chief feature of his plan is 
to offer the stenographers a pleasant lunch-room and some club- 
rooms where they may spend the noon hours. Dr. GEER’s church 
is well situated for such a work, and the plan seems a good one. 
Unluckily, in proposing it he dwelt at some length on the dangers 
to which a small minority of the stenographer ladies were exposed 
by having to “ sustain relations of business intimacy for eight hours 
of every working day with men wholly unworthy of the confidence 
reposed in them.” That has led, as might have been expected, to 
spirited denials from writers to the newspapers that the business 
relations of stenographers with their employers are dangerous. 
In the great majority of cases they are not, but now and then they 
are. But the last argument to use in public in starting a down- 
town lunch club for stenographers is that some of them need such 
a place for the protection of their morals. It would be a pity to 
have a good plan marred by a possible indiscretion in the launch- 
ing of it. 


Srmon GUGGENHEIM, the new Senator from Colorado, is a very 
rich man, and it is said that this is the reason why he was elected. 
However that may be, he has not made all his money by his own 
exertions, for his father and the family made a fortune by sell- 
ing lace in Philadelphia and New York. With the money made 
in this sort of business he invested in mining and smelting, and 
Stmon went out West in 1892 for the purpose of looking after 
the millions—usually called interests—of the family. There he 
became a celebrated millionaire, and he was also a philanthropist, 
his good works being done out there and here. He is a fair man 
and a good man, if, indeed, a twentieth-century millionaire can 
be good. He may even give up his official places in the “ smelter 
trust,” as it is called, and he may not. He says that he is not 
going to represent mines, works, and dollars, but the people of 
Colorado. It is to be hoped that he may know how to stick to 
his words, and then stick. It is certain that -he will not be a 
radical, and men who are not radicals are needed now in polities, 
if only to balance things. He knows nothing, of course, about 
the art of statecraft, but he knows prosperity when he sees it, 
and may escape being denounced as a bandit. 


Mr. CHARLES FrRANcIS ADAMS, who has just eulogized General 
LEE at the celebration of the Washington and Lee University, is 
a typical ApamMs. More than any of his brothers—HENry and 
Brooks, now living, and JouN QuINcy, dead-—he is concerned in 
national questions, and he is a liberal and far-seeing man. He 
has long taken a generous view of the Southern men who fought 
for States’ rights, as he fought—for he was a United States officer 
in the war of secession—for the Northern conception of the Union. 
It is characteristic of the ADAMSES, and it has been for four gen- 
erations, never to permit personal feelings, affections, or dislikes 
to govern their public conduct or their views of public questions. 
CuarRLes Francis ApAMs long since abandoned public life for 
historical study. He abandoned at the same time Boston and 
Quiney, and procured for himself a new and beautiful house at 
Lincoln, in Massachusetts, a. town that adjoins Waltham, and is 
behind a range of hills which exclude the ocean breezes, particu- 
larly damp down that way, and give to its people the bracing in- 
land air more like that of western Massachusetts. In this house 
Mr. ApvAms works in a study which looks far over the Sudbury 
and its marshes, past the Wayside Inn. Mr. ADAMs, surrounded 
by historical mementos of his own family and of others, thinks 
and writes about our historical problems. When he is tired of 
this he takes a ride on horseback, or goes to Boston and looks 
after ADAMS property, while for a complete rest he gets a friend 
down to Lincoln and plays at violent mental and conversational 
exercise with him until two or three o’clock in the morning. He 
long ago came to the conclusion that in 1861 Southerners were 
as legitimately believers in the right of the States to secede as 
he and his were believers in the indestructibility of the Union. 
It took a combat between the Lees and the ADAMSEs to establish 
the Supreme Court principle that this is an indestructible Union 
of indestructible States. 
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The West Wing of the Myrtle Bank Hotel, viewed from the Court-yard 


KINGSTON SHARES SAN FRANCISCO’S FATE 


THE EARTHQUAKE SHOCK WHICH VISITED THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA ON JANUARY 14 DEVASTATED THE BUSINESS PORTION OF THE 


CITY OF KINGSTON, AND RESULTED IN THE DEATH OF AT LEAST 600 PERSONS—MOST OF THEM NEGROES. THE SEISMIC SHOCK WAS 
FOLLOWED BY AN OUTBREAK OF FIRE, WHICH COULD NOT BE FOUGHT BECAUSE OF LACK OF WATER. THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT THAT 
THE LOSS OF LIFE WOULD HAVE BEEN FAR LARGER HAD NOT A TREMENDOUS WINDSTORM, ACCOMPANIED BY SLIGHT EARTH TREMORS, 
GIVEN WARNING OF TIIE IMPENDING DISASTER. THIS AROUSED WIDESPREAD FEAR, AND CAUSED THOUSANDS TO LEAVE THEIR HOUSES 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES’S POLICY OF 


THE DUST ON 
THE BACK STAIRS AT ALBANY 


‘GOVERNMENT IN_ THE 


OPEN,”” AND ITS UNHAPPY EFFECT UPON THE POLITICIANS 
TRAINED IN THE ‘“‘PRIVATE-EAR” SCHOOL OF STATECRAFTINESS 


By CHRISTIAN MACDONALD 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES FROM LIFE BY W. A. ROGERS 


ALBANY, F¥anuary 21, 1907. 
F all the offices in the $23,000,000 and unfinished pile of 
bad construction that tops Capitol Hill in Albany, three 
are set aside for the use of the Governor of the State. 
They occupy the southeast corner of the second floor of 
the big building. From their windows may be had one 
of the finest views in Albany. The Capitol is invisible. The rail- 
road-yards are in full view. The unparalleled collection of steps 
that leads up to the main entrance of the building may be seen 
in all its grandeur. Up and down these steps corpulent citizens 
of Albany walk and trot, scramble and trudge, reducing their 
weight. They afford relaxation and amusement to the Governor 
and to the rising generation of Albany. Just below their ex- 
ercise-ground is the Ten Eyck. In its ample bar great statesmen 
gather and curse the Governor. As fine a collection of curses as 
can be found anywhere on earth may be gathered in Albany to-day. 

The three offices in the Governor's suite consist of the public 
reception-room, or Executive Chamber, in the extreme corner of 
the building, the secretary’s room to its west, and the Governor’s 
private office to the west of that. Albany treasures a tradition 
that there is a private staircase somewhere in these rooms, by 
which one may gain the lower corridor and the street without be- 
ing seen. Perhaps there is. If so, Governor Hughes doesn’t know 
it. Hence the curses in the bar of the Ten Eyck. Hence the 
furrows of pain on the marble brow of the Hon. Timothy L. 
Woodruff. Hence many unhappinesses that rend the statesman’s 
breast at Albany. ; 

Since Cleveland trained for the Presidency in the Executive 
Chamber at Albany, that noble apartment has been more or less 
neglected. Hill sat there when he had no business on_ hand. 
Flower used it when the private oflice was too small for his pur- 
poses. Morton utilized it. Black considered it an incident in 
his office-holding. Roosevelt put himself behind its big desk at 
intervals. Odell received a few delegations there and looked bored 
as he did it. Higgins allowed it .to be an entryway for the inner 
sanctum. But none of them thought of making it his head- 
quarters. None of them considered it an instant as the place in 
which to transact business. It served as a hall for formal re- 
ceptions. That was all. Cleveland ‘alone of all these did the real 
work of government in the Executive Chamber, and when Higgins 
went out of office, looking so sick and weak that his friends 
thought he would faint before the inaugural ceremonies were 
over, the idea of using the front room for the actual work of the 


Governorship was one which no true patriot harbored. Ask Raines. 
Ask Woodruff. Ask Odell. Ask Whipple. 

These statesmen know where the working Governor has sat dur- 
ing these past twenty years. Many others know. They know that 
the front room, the mahogany-panelled, Spanish-leathered Execu- 
tive Chamber has been merely the show-place of the floor. In it 
citizens innocent of a “ pull” were weleomed and taffied properly. 
In it Governors recited with great show of virtue the phrases that 
in their campaign speeches won the most applause. In it the noble 
platitudes about “the people’s interests,” and the resounding talk 
about the “salvation of our institutions,” and the soothing assur- 
ances of devotion to the public have been repeated so many times, 
that the walls automatically re-echo them at the slightest provoca- 
tion. In it Governors have appeared in their frock-coated, tall- 
hatted stage. In it Governors have felt painfully like glass-eaters 
in museums, conscious that they were on exhibition to Seeing- 
Albany tourists at so much for the round trip. In it they have 
been formal Governors serene, calm, majestic—that is, as majestic 
as was possible. 

But the real Governors, the Governors in working clothes, the 
men with the power of appointment and removal, the designators 
of justices, the signers of appropriation bills, the conveniently 
uninformed:-masters of little jobs, have sat in the inner chamber, 
where none but the pre-eminently qualified might penetrate. In the 
small room no platform phrases have been heard. There has been 
no waste of time over the public interests. ‘“ Our institutions ” 
have survived despite complete neglect among those who have had 
the password for the third office from the southeast corner of the 
building. That is, until Hughes came up here and began his work. 

Hughes is an odd sort. He is mostly independence. The rest 
is self-reliance. He also knows things. He knows all about the 
inner office, for instance. He has heard of the crowds of men that 
stood in the Executive Chamber, waiting to see the Governor. 
while ward patriots walked through the room, past the ‘secretary's 
desk in the second chamber, and entered the private office beyond. 
He knows that few of these men left by the route that led them in. 
He knows that they walked out of the private door to the corridor 
and went their ways, and that the words they spoke to Governors 
while the crowd waited in the Executive Chamber were seldom 
repeated, but carried weight. 

He knew, when he began his first day’s work, that he might lock 
himself up in that little room, pop out into the big room only 
when it suited his convenience, and that his conduct would be 





The new Order of Affairs at Albany—“ Government in the Open” 


GOVERNOR HUGHES AND HIS SECRETARIES. 





THE SMALL DOOR ON THE LEFT LEADS TO THE FORMER “ KITCHEN CABINET”? CHAMBER 
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perfect harmony with that of the men who have been making 
cedents at Albany for years. He knew that he was looked on 
as a cold and unsocial man, and that if he refused to be seen much 
public no particular harm would be done. He knew that he 
might send to any part of the State, call for any man, have him 
enter by the back door and depart as he came, with none to know 
al vthing about it. He knew that this was the approved way to 
build up a “machine.” He knew that it was the only way to do 
if he was to have an all-powerful kitchen cabinet to run him and 
his administration, and to work its own little games while he 
took the responsibility and the blame. So, knowing all these 
things Hughes didn’t use the little back room. He established 
j:imself in the front office. He began to tear off the work there at 
a rate that astonished the civil servants in the Capitol. 

There, in the big public room, he sat him down. There he be- 
gan to receive his visitors on the principle of first come first 
served. It was a revolution in State affairs. Woodruff was one 
ot the first to learn of the new conditions Hughes had brought 
from New York with him for the edification and instruction of 
Albany and its hangers-on. Woodruff visited the Capitol in all 
the importance of a State chairman. To be sure, he was a State 
chairman who had lost everything except his collar-button, and 
Hughes had that. That made no difference. Woodruff pranced 
up the hill with all the assurance of Odell when Odell was Gov- 
ernor, and chairman, and State Committee, and Legislature, and 
a few more. Woodruff let himself into the Capitol as though he 
were the proprietor, just home from a trip abroad. He found 
the Executive Chamber deserted. He asked where the Governor 
was. He was told that the Governor was in the private office. 
Then he was informed that the Governor was too busy to see 
him, thank you kindly. Whereupon the Capitol walls cracked a 
crack that was not the result of bad construction, as are most 
of their cracks, and Woodruff let himself down the hill. He eased 
himself over the rough spots. For Woodruff was sore, and he 
feels the hurts yet. Later, he saw the Governor. What he said 
to the immovable Hughes no one knows except those who do not 
talk about it, but it did not close the wounds of that denial to 
the inner office. The day Governor Hughes sent word to Chair- 
man Woodruff that he was too busy in the inner room to see him, 
he let it be known that he was going to govern in the daylight, 
where every one who cared to watch might look on and see the 
wheels go round. A _ revolution? If the Capitol had stepped 
sedately down and knocked Garry Benson’s “ Tub” off its founda- 
tions it would not have been more revolutionary. 

Hughes sat in the Executive Chamber a few days later, perform- 
ing his unique act of governing without the aid of a confederate, 
when in came a delegation from an up-State judicial district 
anxious to tell him all its troubles. On the right of the Governor 
sat his secretary. On the left of the Governor sat his military 
secretary. All around the room sat waiting citizens on sofas. 
Some were great men, some by no means so great. The delegation 
took its turn among those who were to see the Governor—for not 
all who enter the room get the ear of that officer. In time its 
opportunity te be heard came. It moved forward with that queer, 
self-conscious shuffle that all delegations get when they stand before 
authority. The delegation’s spokesmen spoke. Each side was told. 
The Governor listened, analyzing, sifting, arranging, weighing, 
apprizing, every statement with the wonderful celerity that enables 
him to give his final answer in the time another would use in 
asking for a few days to think it over. It was not a matter that 
could be settled offhand. The Governor said it would have prompt 
attention. The delegation bowed and moved away. As it neared 
the door, one of its members, a smart little man, a_ politician 
trained in the “ private-ear” school of statecraft, darted back to 
the Governor, who had not yet sat down. 

“Now, Governor,” said this wily iittle man, “I know a lot 
about this thing that you ought to hear. I'll be glad to let you 
have all the facts whenever you want them. I’d like to talk with 
you about it.” 

The Governor looked his returned visitor over. 
is the politest of men. 

“There is no better time than the present,” said he. “I want 
to get all the facts at this time, so that the matter may be dis- 
posed of finally when we get the documents bearing on the sub- 
ject.” 

Now, wasn’t that fine for the crafty little man? It was just 
what he had been looking for. He almost hugged himself for 
joy. He thought of those less-accomplished politicians who were 
filifg through the doorway. He had the Governor’s ear. Then— 

“Messenger, call back those gentlemen who are leaving the 
room,” said the Governor. “They will be glad to hear what you 
have to add ‘to what has already been said,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the sharp little man beside him. Back came the delegation, 
surprised and wondering; and what the acute member who had 
been so proud of himself a few moments before had to say did not 
take long in the telling. And to think that this man Hughes was 
never trained under Odell, and really knows no politics! 

How does Hughes expect to keep out of trouble without con- 
fideniial agents, spokesmen, representatives, and back-stairs visit- 
ors’ Such have been the instruments of all Governors for genera- 
tions—political generations—past. How can this inexperienced 
tian avoid the pitfalls that are being dug for him by the most ex- 
perienced hunters of Governors in the State? His plan is simple. 
It Is not the deep plan of a man who fears himself or for him- 
self. He is going to run his end of the State government as he 
believes it should be run. He is going to take care of the Executive 
Department just as he has taken care of the business of his 
clients in his law practice. He is going to tackle each job as it 
comes along, and dispose of it with the interests of the State 
alone in mind. 

Nor will the Governor become prey of cranks and bores. 


The Governor 
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Not like Old Times 


“1 DIDN’T YUSTER HAV’ TO WAIT ” 


continuing the back stairs did not mean that front door and 
Executive ear were open to the purposeless ramblings of those 
who merely wish to “lay the details before ” some victim in oflice. 
No man in public life can turn away an unwelcome or useless caller 
more quickly, more effectually, than this same Hughes. 

Another item of some importance, not without bearing at this 
time: Hughes is no professional “ foe of the politician.” It rouses 
no suspicion in his mind that a man has won a place in his party. 
It causes him no gooseflesh that a man has attended caucus, or 
been of conventions. He is able to restrain his reverence for pub- 
licists whose whole stock in trade is vituperative denunciation 
of party workers. He is not without, knowledge of the usefulness 
of party management and party organization. He looks on a 
corrupt politician as he looks on a looter of trust funds, but he 
does not convict as a corruptionist every man who has been in 
public office simply because of that fact. If some once-great 
partisans have been surprised at the Governor’s bearing toward 
them, at the abolition of the kitchen cabinet, at the locking of the 
private door, at the disuse of the back stairs, there are those on the 
other side of the fence who are booked for few revelations before 
the end of the Legislature’s session. 

Before he announced his appointments, a delegation from Kings 
County visited the Governor to urge the nomination of one of its 
men for an important office. The Governor listened to them with 
the utmost attention. When they had said all that they could 
think of in favor of their choice—it was not a long session—he 
thanked them, and then added: “ You know, I must rely on my 
own judgment, after all.” To which, manifestly, there is no ade- 
quate answer. Of what possible use, as a political asset, is a man 
who intends to rely on his own judgment, after all? 
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ernor who works in the dark 
is but child’s* play. | Many A 
things were “got” on Qvell, 
for instance. Odell wa- a 
strong, husky man, however, 
Things would not stick on 
him. He shook them off. [le 
shook those who “ got” them if 


until they sickened of their 
experiment and = quit, or 
came over to his side. sut 
how ean anything be * got ” on 
a man whose work is all in the 
light of day? Hughes cues 
about his business’ witlwut 
earing whether others oyer- 
hear what he says, without ¥ 
trving to keep under cover, 
without any of the time-hon- 
ored subterfuges of the man 
who has something to hie. 
He was asked what he would 
do if he found the Legislature 





The easily-reached Ear of the Governor playing tricks on him, for the 
UNDER THE NEW CONDITIONS GOVERNOR HUGHES RECEIVES VISITORS AT HIS PUBLIC DESK, Legislature loves not Hughes. 
NOT BEHIND CLOSED DOORS Some Senators would alniost 


sacrifice their special counsel 
fees if they could make him 





Enter now the head of a State department, a man of some con- pay through the nose. The answer came naturally to Hughes. 
sequence in State aifairs, and only a month ago of great bulk in He said he would appeal to the people. Not that he has been 
the panorama of State politics. He takes his seat to wait his thinking of this contingency seriously; he has given it thouglit 
turn. He does not have long to wait. The Governor is not one but he is not expecting trouble. Yet he knows what he would 
who wastes time in his conferences. The State officer gets the do. He knows, too, that he could tell all of his side of the story. 
chair to the left of the Governor. The Governor swings his chair The other fellows would have to keep part of their side dark. 
around so that he looks straight into the eyes of his visitor. More daylight government; more work in the Executive 

* Governor. I do not know whether you are aware that the Chamber. 
statute requires me at this time to inform you of the conditions The estimable Raines, whose contempt for criticism is so great 
that—” that he and Grady have amended the rules of the Senate this 

“ Yes,” interrupts the Governor, “I am quite aware of the re- year to enable them to punish any newspaper whose writers may 
quirements of the statute. I have been wondering why the report displease them, prepared, this year, a list of committees so offensive 
was delayed.” to decency that there was a State-wide howl of rage when it was 

He has been Governor two weeks and he wonders why a report published. Woodruff helped to make up the list. Accounts dif- : 
only a few days overdue is not in hand! When a man begins his fer as to whether the Governor ever saw it before the appointments 
term like that there is no telling where he will end. Already, in were announced. He says he did not, and his word is accepted. = - 
Albany, public officers are beginning to wonder what their next Woodrutf said the Governor was * consulted,’ which was not true. 
iobs will be, and whether they can get on the Federal pay-roll. What probably happened is this: Woodruff took a list of the com- 
Nor do they expect to be dismissed from the State service. They mittees to the Executive Chamber, and held them where the Goy- 
see that the Hughes pace is too fast, and that they will not be ernor could see them if he looked sharp; the Governor did not look 
able to keep up with the procession. Besides, government in the at them, and Woodruff called it a “consultation.” Woodrutt 
daylight is new to them. There is something uncanny, to them, tried to stave off the wrath of the public by shouldering the re- 
about it and the rule of perfect equality. They miss the days of sponsibility on the Governor. His statement that the Governor 
the little side door into the inner office, when all that was neces- had helped select the committeemen had been in cireulation about 
sary was to make sure their political standing, and the rest would ten seconds when it came to the Governor’s ears. The Governor's yi 
care for itself. . denial travelled even faster than the original statement. It was 

This Executive Chamber style of doing things has advantages accepted at its face value. 
for its practitioner not immediately apparent. The best way, the And this teaches that the Governor is not far wrong if he he- 
easiest way, to tame a Governor who shows signs of independence lieves that he is not without resources in the contest that the 
is to “get something on him.” To “ get something on” a Gov- Legislature intends to make against “ Government in the open.” 
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The Retreat of the dismayed Army of ex-‘‘ Governors” 
SO FAR AS THE * PRIVATE-EAR ™ POLITICIANS ARE CONCERNED, IT HAS BEEN SNOWING HARD AT ALBANY EVER SINCE JANUARY FIRST } 
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O WHERE ARE THE STATES THAT WERE 


AN IRREGULAR BALLAD INSPIRED BYAN IRREGULAR PROCEEDING 
© by JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 





O WHERE are the States that used to be: 

New York, Dakota, and Maine; 
Kentucky, and good old Tennessee, 

The home of the liquid grain? 

Will grand old Texas come again? 
Will Rhody once more occur? 


O where are the States that were? 


When Teddy retired the Union free , 
From valley, and hill, and plain, 

And wiped them out with a one, two, three, 
Like snow-drifts before the rain; 
When out of the massive, fertile brain 


Of Teddy’s Prime Minister 


*“O where are the States that were ?” 











Or green Vermont, with her hill and sprain? 


There came the edict, men cried with pain: 





They sought them upon the land and sea; 
They sought them in mountain chain; 
In valley and glen right faithfully, 
In highway and country lane. 
In places sacred and eke profane; 
In lands of the pine and fir; 
Nor was that ardent search in vain 
To locate the States that were. 


For at all points of the weather-vane, 
O President Roosevelt, sir, 

Those sovereign States did yet remain 

Just as they used to were. 
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SPENDING A BILLION 
DOLLARS TO MAKE A DESERT BLOOM 


THE STUPENDOUS WORK OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE IN 
WEST, WHERE TWO=FIFTHS OF THE AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONVERTED FROM ARID LAND INTO FERTILE FARMS 


By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 





AND A HALF 


THE 








UTSIDE of the regions in which its field of operation lies, 

little is known of the wonderful work of our Reclamation 

Service. This Bruderbund of masons and ditchers is too 

intensely occupied in accomplishment to give thought to 

advertisement. Its members are men of the reticent type— 
slow of speech, but with unbounded imagination, and the daring 
that defeats difficulties at the first assault. The creed of the corps 
is expressed in the homely adage, “* Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” and they hold to it with an unshakable faith that prompts 
them to the performance of miracles, for such, surely, are the 
marvellous jugglings with rivers and mountains that conform the 
handiwork of Nature to the designs of man. 

To these latter-day Lombardinis, whose titanie labors transform 
the sandy wastes into gardens of luxuriant growth, the words of the 
ancient prophet are literally applicable: 

“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as a rose.” 

Viewing the achievement of the Service during the short term of 
its existence, and remembering that its men are practical to the 
last degree, we must treat its boldest projects with a respect which 
we would not otherwise accord to them. Nevertheless, our amaze- 
ment is excited by a proposition to convert two-fifths of the area 
of the United States from arid land into fertile farms. Yet this 
stupendous enterprise is seriously entertained by the youngest 
division of our government. It contemplates nothing less than the 
ultimate salving of the 50,000,000 acres of waste comprising the 
Great American Desert. The undertaking will involve the expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000,000, but it will create $2.350.000.000 worth of 
taxable property, and will provide homes for 3,000,000 of our future 
population. This is the prospective goal to which the bureau 


aspires, and its engineers declare that it is attainable within thie 
present half-century. 

During the four years since its organization, the Reclamation 
Service has rendered productive 280,000 acres of desert, being one 
fourth of an aren that has been mapped out for irrigation unde: 
twenty-two projects. The prosecution of this work involves some 
of the most unprecedented and spectacular engineering feats of 
modern times, of which a few only may be described within the 
limits of this article. 

In the Uncompahgre Valley, the old-time hunting-ground of the 
Utes in Colorado, there are 150,000 acres meagrely fed by a scanty 
stream. It is rich land—so rich that, with sufficient supply of 
water, a five-acre homestead would amply support the average 
family. Along the eastern edge of the valley flows a copious river. 
but its flood is cut off from the thirsty plain by a solid wall of rock 
two thousand feet high and six miles thick. The engineers of the 
Reclamation Service determined upon the daring expedient of tap 
ping the futile flow through the Gunnison Canyon, and diverting to 
the valley as much of it as might be deemed necessary. This con- 
clusion was reached after the feasibility of the scheme had been 
determined under dramatic circumstances. There are legendary 
tales of lives lost in the effort to make the passage of the canyon. 
but the Indians declared that no man had ever survived the at- 
tempt, and they pronounced the feat impossible of human-being 
achievement. Nevertheless, two men of the Service, Mr. A. L. 
Fellows and Mr. W. W. Torrence, volunteered to essay the neces- 
sary work of inspection. They were lowered by ropes, and, en 
cumbered by their few indispensable surveying instruments, made an 
almost perpendicular descent of two thousand feet to the bottom of 
the fearful abyss. Here the most perilous part of the undertakine 
































One of the Cement-lined Canals which will convey Water from the Truckee River over the Nevada Desert, opening to Agricultural 


Use more than 400,000 Acres of hitherto arid Land 
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One of the Dams of the Truckee-Carson Project, in Nevada, showing the Method of diverting the Truckee River from its Bed 
to the irrigating Canal 


began. Lashing their instruments and provisions to a rubber 
mattress, they committed themselves, upon a raft of logs, to the 
racing flood, in which a boat could not have lived for an hour. 
Borne along by the swift current, they contrived from time to 
time to secure footing upon the slippery rocks in mid-channel, from 
which uncertain vantage-ground they made observations. A party 
of their comrades helplessly followed their progress from the brink 
of the chasm. When at length they became lost to the sight of 
their friends, and when no sign of them was seen for forty-eight 
hours, it was taken for granted that they had sacrificed their 
lives to their sense of duty. After several days, however, Mr. 
Fellows and his companion emerged from the mouth of the canyon, 
bruised and hungry. Their raft had been wrecked and their instru- 
ments and provisions lost. For two days they had been without 
food of any description, but secured to their bodies, in oil-skin 
casings, were the precious notes which proved the Gunnison tunnel 
to be practicable. 

Following the heroie exploit, the canyon was mapped by topog- 
raphers dangling at the ends of half-mile lengths of rope. Next, 
with indomitable perseverance, the engineers cut a wagon road out 
of the face of the rock, hauled in machinery, and installed a power- 
plant. That was two years ago. Since then the force, working 
cay and night, has established a world’s record in tunnel excava- 
tion, and has traversed more than half of the six miles through 
the granite wall. 

This quite unique aqueduct lies 2000 feet below the surface of 
Vernal Mesa. Its cross section is 101% feet by 11¥, feet, and its 
capacity will be 13,000 cubie feet per second. It is to be cement- 
lined throughout, and will be completed in 1908, at a cost of about 
$2,000,000. 

The work of this tunnel is beset by constant and various dangers. 
the drills are driven unceasingly night and day, the while giant 
pumps draw out noxious gases, supply pure air, and drain the sub- 
terranean springs that threaten the lives of the workmen. In May, 
1905, the roof of the tunnel caved in, cutting off nineteen of the 
excavators. When, after forty-eight hours of herculean labor, their 
comrades cleared an opening in the debris, the imprisoned men 
stood covered to their armpits in the rising water. At its outlet, 
the tunnel will connect directly with an elaborate system of canals 
and ditches extending in a network all over the valley. The com- 
pletion of this operation will add 2000 homes to the Uneompahgre 
Valley, and will increase the value of its lands by not less than 
$10,000,000. 

In the Valley of the Salt River, in Arizona, the Reclamation 
Service has one of the most remarkable engineering operations 
in the world well under way. In a narrow portion of the rock- 
Walled canyon of the Salt River, a dam of solid masonry is rising 
to a height of 270 feet. It will create a storage lake 25 miles 
long and 200 feet deep, with a capacity about fifteen times that of 
the new Croton reservoir in New York. From this lake water 
will be carried to the arid lands of the valley through canals and 
ditches. 

In the construction of the Roosevelt dam, 240,000 barrels of 
coment are required. The isolation of the site and the apparent 
lack of alternative source of supply on the part of the government, 


tempted the cement manufacturers to put the exorbitant price of 
$9 per barrel on their product. Before accepting a bid which would 
so greatly enhance the estimated cost of the work the Service 
determined to investigate thoroughly the possibilities of the situa- 
tion. As a result, limestone of the best quality and an abundance 
ot blue clay were discovered in proximity to the operation, and 
it was decided to erect a cement-mill. This unlooked-for develop- 
ment evoked from the interested corporations a loud protest, and 
an offer to furnish the material at one-half of the former quota- 
tion. The Service, however, persisted in its plan, and for many 
months its mill has been turning out 250 barrels of excellent 
cement daily at an expense which will ultimately save to the set- 
tlers of Salt River Valley upwards of $1,000,000. The town of 
Roosevelt, situated at the lowest level of the lake site, presents the 
curious condition of a city built upon substantial lines, although 
with an assured prospect of carly destruction. When the dam is 
completed the place must be abandoned and submerged. Neverthe- 
less, the inhabitants, most of whom are engaged in the construction 
of the dam, have erected dwellings and stores, schools, and churches 
of permanent material, and have installed electric lighting, sewer, 
and water systems. The present population of Roosevelt is more 
than 2000. 

The Salt River project will cost $5,650,000 and will effect the 
reclamation of 200,000 acres. The operation is located in what was 
an almost inaccessible spot, and before the work could be entered 
upon it was necessary to construct a wagon road sixty miles in 
length, three-fourths of the way being through the wildest and 
most precipitous .canyons in this country. Experts have _pro- 
nounced this road a marvel of skill and one of the most spectacular 
pieces of engineering in the world. It opens up a new re- 
gion of beautiful senery that will doubtless soon attract the 
tourist. 

A still higher dam than that which is named after the Presi- 
dent, and the highest in the world, is in course of construction in 
northern Wyoming. The Shoshone dam will rise 310 feet above 
its foundation, and will lock a narrow granite canyon so as to form 
a lake covering 5000 acres. From this reservoir hundreds of 
miles of canal will radiate. When completed, the Shoshone project 
is calculated to reclaim 310,000-acres of waste at an approximate 
eost of $9,250,000. 

Rising among the clouds in the mountains of western Wyoming, 
the Colorado River pursues its erratic course to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, now cutting a bed at a depth of more than a mile, and anon 
flewing on the top of a self-made dike, at a considerable elevation 
above the country on either side. This river, which has been aptly 
called the American Nile, periodically floods an extensive delta, 
depositing over it rich layers of silt. Here the problem of re- 
clamation involves the difficult task of confining the mighty 
stream to its channel. The system of levees which is in course of 
construction will open to occupation 130,000 acres of the richest 
land on the face of the earth. The diversion dam in connection 
with this—the Yuma—project will be one of the most remarkable 
structures on our continent and the only one of its kind. In the 
utter absence of bed-rock for a foundation, the engineers had re 
course to the methods employed under similar conditions in India 
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The first of th 





and Egypt. The 





structure is of the 
East India weir type 
—a mass of masonry 
weighing 600,000 tons 
and resting upon 
sand. It will be less 
than twenty feet in 
height, and about 
5000 feet in length. 
One of the most 
vexing features’ of 
this project is the 
disposition of silt, of 
which the river car- 
ries 1,500,000 tons 
past the dam site in 
twenty-four hours. 
The difficulty has 
been surmounted by 
an ingenious arrange- 
ment at the head- 
gates, contrived to 
draw off only the top 
foot of water, which 
is comparatively 
clear. An auxiliary 
effect will be secured 
by using the sluice- 
ways and heads of 








great works enter 

upon by the Reclam: 

tion Service, and tly 
farthest advanced, jis 
the Truckee - Carsoy: 
project in Nevada. 
This undertaking con- 
templates lifting the 
waters of the Truck 

River, and = cantiny 
them into a_ great 
canal which will carr 
them to the Carson 
reservoir. Thence 
they will be conveye:| 
by laterals over the 
desert in every direc- 
tion. The _ beautiful 
dams on the Truckee 
and Carson rivers are 
models of engineering 
skill. The long lines 
of canals, many of 
them large enough to 
carry rivers, are ce 
ment-lined through a 
considerable portion of 
their lengths, and in- 
variably so in_ thie 














several places where 





canals as __ settling 
basins, constructed 
upon plans that will 
permit them to be 
scoured out at inter- 
vals. 

Another notable engineering feat involved in this enterprise 
consists in carrying a canal across the Gila River to the arid 
lands on the south side. This will be contrived by means of: a 
syphon of steel and cement, 3000 feet long, passing beneath the 
bed of the stream. The uncertain trend of the river, with its 
frequent changes of channel. necessitated the erection of extensive 
levees at this point to guard against the possibility of the stream 
diverging so as to leave the crossing on one or the other side 
of it. The climate and the character of the soil render the land 
affected by the Yuma project marvellously fertile. Seven or 
eight crops of alfalfa are harvested annually, producing frequently 
from ten to twelve tons per acre. All manner of grain and fruits 
fiourish in this locality. 


An Arizona Home built on irrigated Soil formerly bare Sand and Stene 


they tunnel through 
hills. This project, 
when completed, will 
open to agriculture 
more than 400,000 
acres of land at present absolutely worthless. It will cost $9,000,- 
000, but will create values in the scil of not less than $30,000,000. 

Settlers are drawn, as by a magnet, to the localities in which 
the Reclamation Service has begun operations. Land is eagerly 
taken up long before the completion of the projected improve- 
ments. The transformation wrought by these pioneers is truly 
wonderful. The Minidoka project, in southern Idaho, affords an 
example in point. <A little more than a year ago, when the 
engineers went into the country to select a site for their works, 
they found themselves surrounded by a vast expanse of sage brush, 
without a sign of human habitation within thirty miles. To-day 
one may traverse, in a railroad car, the trackless route taken by 
those surveyors, and on the way he will pass three new towns 





























The Gates of the huge Minidoka Dam. 
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An important Factor in the Plans for the Reclamation of the Western Deserts 
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which have risen in the wilderness in anticipation of the priceless 
boon presently to be bestowed upon the desert land. These centres 
are not camps, but permanent settlements, comprising almost two 
hundred business houses, three newspapers, and three banks. 
Furthermore, every eighty acres embraced in that project is 
occupied and has upon it a dwelling, so that where, less than two 
years ago, the land was absolutely tenantless, it now has a popula- 
tion of 4000; and this development has occurred before the water 
has actually been supplied to a single acre. During the four 
years of ‘its activity, the Reclamation Service has constructed 
upwards of 250 miles of main canal, 120 miles of distributing 
system, and 400 miles of ditches, including dams, headworks, 
etc. Tunnels having an aggregate length of more than six 
miles have been driven. More than 600 miles of telephone lines 
have been installed and are in operation; 230 miles of wagon- 
roads, much of them eut in solid rock through almost inaccessible 
canyons, have been made, and 110 bridges; and numerous build- 
ings have been constructed. All the irrigation works are of the 
most complete and durable character, utility rather than economy 
being the guiding principle of the operations. The government is 
pledged to maintain these works in good order for ten years, and 
at the end of that period to transfer them to the people in the 
condition most effective for the object sought. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the Reclamation Service 
is the system under which the operations are being carried out. 


Building the Laguna Dam, which will control the Colorado River for purposes of Irrigation 





The funds are derived, in the first instance, from the sale of 
public lands. The cost of each operation will be spread over the 
lands reclaimed by it in the form of a water tax to be paid in 
ten annual instalments. Thus the fund, which now amounts to 
$40,000,000 and is constantly increasing, will be continuously 
available for carrying out new projects. When it is conclusively 
proved—as it will soon be by the projects already on foot—that 
reclamation is in every instance a paying enterprise, Congress 
will be asked to make direct appropriations for the extension of 
the work. 

In the words of President Roosevelt: ‘“ The pressing danger 
just now springs from-the desire of nearly every man to get.and 
hold as much land as he can, whether he can handle it profitably 
or not, and whether or not it is to the interest of the community 
that he should have it. ... Speculation in lands reclaimed by 
the government must be checked at whatever cost. The object 
of the Reclamation Act is not to make money, but to make 
homes.” 

The act requires that the land shall be put into the hands of 
actual cultivators and settlers, and that the size of the farm unit in 
each section shall be limited to the area which will comfortably 
support one family. If the present policy is faithfully pursued, 
the next generation shall see the American desert “ blossom as a 
rose,” and bear abundantly the fruits of the earth at the hands 
of a prosperous and independent yeoman population. 





























One of the Mushroom Cities which have sprung up in Idaho as an immediate Result of the Reclamation Projects 
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Monday, August 7. 
UT of the silence and the night I am calling! I, who 
know not true speech, nor bear in mind the echo of any 
single sound. I, in whose memory lingers no shadow of 
human frown nor light of human smile; for thus the 
people of the outer world, which is my lost inheritance, 
tell me their faces gloom and gleam. 

Something welling up within me demands expression, my own 
expression in my own tongue—not my dumb tongue, taught to 
speak, haltingly, in terms of color and of sound—for to-night I 
rebel, [ bitterly rebel, before this compulsion of expressing my- 
self in another language and living ancther life than my own. 
They insist that I distinguish with my fingers between red and 
blue. They read me their verses, full of azure skies where floating 
clouds move stately, like snow-white ships; a mass of fleecy sail. 
They make me learn their poems all about the purple of the hills, 
the green of the trees, the scarlet flame of the autumn woods, and 
the deep dark blue of the sea. T have learned it all by heart; I 
speak of it intelligently; and they expect me to be glad. 

It is as dust in my nostrils! 

Still, [ have not deceived, and when T have laughed and talked 
with my friends IT have been honestly cheerful. I love them! Un- 
der the delicate touch of my fingers | recognize them, one from 
the other—none are alike to.me. T am even conscious when they 
are gay and when they afe.sad. There are days when I know that 
an instinct is given me whigh they do not possess, and there are 
times when the lack of eyes.and of ears means that there are but 
two barriers the less between’ their souls and mine. I cannot hear 
the deceitful tone that makeg’ the grave saying light, nor the light 
saying that is full of hegrtbreak. IT cannot see when their 
eyes contradict the smile upon their lips; nor their lips curve 
with fun while their tongues are uttering bitterness. 

And if to a disembodied spirit all things are known, why may 
it not be that, in so far as I lack the perceptions of sense, just 
by so much do I come near to the essence of the true knowledge of 
souls? 

But how I have striven to see with others’ eyes, and to hear with 
others’ ears, and to speak with others’ tongues! 

And how I am alone! 


This evening T have been sitting a long time with Mamma and 
the rest of them on the porch below. They tell me that before us 
stretches a fertile valley: a winding river glitters at the foot of 
the pine-covered hills on the other side of it, and beyond these, all 
about us, piled high in the air, rise the great, still mountains. 
Occasionally a hand would drop into mine, spelling out to me, 
with soft reverent touch, some sweet, trivial incident of the mo- 
ment. Tiny warm breezes puffed against my forehead and blew 
back my hair. The atmosphere seemed all still and free from 
concussion. Without being told, I knew that the little children 
who romp and scream daily upon the lawn were tucked away 
snugly in their beds. From the hill above us a faint, keen vibra- 
tion struck downward upon my closed ears. Some one was play- 
ing a violin. I felt it; still, I did not say so—I grow so tired of 
their constant surprise—but even this ceased before long, and as 
it became later the others, one by one, went away, and we two were 
left alone together. 

I wonder why I love the night? Is it because then people come 
nearer to me, being all blind? «Is it the darkness that makes them 
tread softly and move carefully and cautiously, like me? The 
touch on my hand that told me, a little while ago, that I was 
lovely, was the tender, fleeting touch of the blind. He does not 
touch me thus in the daylight. 

How quickly he has learned to talk with his fingers! A month 
ago he did not know how to make the letters! four weeks ago, 
four short weeks! 

The people of the outer world say “weeks” and “days” and 
“months” to me, while T only know that I rest, and rise, and 
eat, and drink, and sleep, and study at their times. 

My dear mother is reading to me from the works of a great old 
man whom they call George Meredith, and—he laughed when I told 
him of it. I could feel the quiver in the air of the sudden little 
explosion of mirth. 

“You poor child!” he said, spelling it slowly. “Do they make 
you wade through all that?” 

And when I said that I did not wade, that I loved it, he did not 
believe me: not even when I told him that the book gave me a 
feeling as if I, myself, were climbing the mountains, would he be 
convinced. 

“You shall try it some day,” he said. “I will take you up the 
Giant—then you will find the difference.” 

So to-morrow we are going together. We have been together 
this morning, we were together yesterday, both days in the warm 
sunshine: and last week when it rained almost constantly, we 
trudged along the muddy roads together in the showers. The 
water dashed in my face. I wonder if his was wet. It must be 
strange—seeing! 
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Mamma trusts me to him in these long rambles, because th. 
say that he is good, noble even. With all his great wealth, -he js 
simple and honest and wise. He gives to the poor, he sacrifices 
his own pleasure and comfort for the sake of many, many causes. 
He gives to education; he gives to art; he works, himself, in tlc 
depths of the slums, with his own hands. The older people told 
me all this. 

One of the girls said that he was dull. 

I know by myself that he is young, and that he is not bad to 
look upon; for, that first day when they brought him to me and 
I let my fingers wander over his face, | remember a straight nose, 
deep eye sockets, thin gaunt cheeks, and a square, determined 
chin under a short, pointed beard, but—when | touched his !ip 
it trembled. One quick, short quiver. I could never touch his 
face again! 

Oh, women that have eyes! 


Oh, women that have ears! 


Tuesday, August 8. 

How do I know that, to some people, I am repulsive? No one 
has ever told me, but I have learned it—from the shrinking 
muscles of their hands, from the slight withdrawal of their heads 
backward, away from my groping fingers. I think I know it, 
too, by the warnings that I have had not to laugh. Oh! never to 
be able to laugh! And they have taught me that I must not open 
my eyes and turn my face towards people; but they have not told 
me why. Is there a different look in my eyes from that in 
other eyes? Is there a different sound in my voice from other 
voices? : 

I know that I am not ugly, for they have trained my fingers in 
the lines of other things that are beautiful. They let me feel the 
statues—I have casts all my own that IT touch reverently, care- 
fully, and I think that their loveliness gives me pleasure; or is it 
because I can investigate and try and measure with these unre- 
sponsive things, where, with shrinking faces [ am withheld? [ do 
not know. I only speculate; everything is a vast, dark specula- 
tion! 

This morning we started out to climb one of the lesser moun- 
tains not far from the cottage, but we had scarcely got to the foot 
of the first slope when Mamma slipped and fell. She caught my 
hand, wrenching and squeezing it, and I knew that she was in 
pain, too great to spell out to me what was wrong. Then I felt 
him come and kneel beside me, where I held her as she rocked 
back and forth. 

In that real outside world they asked each other questions and 
answered and returned answer, while I knelt, not knowing what 
had happened. I became so frightened that I reached out my hand 
to him, but he did not see; and so in my terror, wishing to know 
what he was saying, I put my fingers to his lips to feel the words. 

Then suddenly he drew back his head, quickly, sharply, away 
from my touch. 

Yes, there are people to whom I am repulsive. 

And yet—was it yesterday evening?-—he told me that I was 
lovely! 





Saturday, August 12. 

All this week I have stayed with Mamma. I have fetched and 
carried for her, almost as a seeing girl would do, and he and others 
have helped. She has let me bandage her ankle, for she had 
sprained it badly, and I have rubbed it and taken care of it. The 
tips of my fingers search out the pain, and know how to squeeze 
and knead and press it away. 

What a joy of service, every day, comes to those who see and 
hear and speak. What a joy of service is denied to me! But I 
have tried to be happy with what I have. Dear God, I have had 
to try so hard, for all the time I could not but remember that 
there were people to whom I was repulsive! I would ask my 
mother about it, only I know she would not tell me. 


Sunday, August 13. 

This morning I asked my cousin, Belle Lambert, whether she 
ever felt that feeling towards me. She said no, never since I was 
a little, little girl. 

I had rather.a million times that she hated me now than that 
her repulsion should have been such a real thing that even the 
sweetness and helpfulness of childhood could not overcome it! 
Things come brutally to us that are conveyed to the seeing and 
the hearing ones in half a glance and the faintest inflection of a 
sound, and we must suffer all our suffering within. 

But, in spite of all that, it has been a long, sweet, pleasant 
Sunday. He has been here, in and out, reading the Meredith book 
to Mamma, and she has told me in my hand, as he went along. 
what he was reading. 

I have carefully kept my face turned away all the time, that it 
might not disturb him. And then he came to me and said that lie 
thought I looked pale and ill and weary, and that Cousin Belle 
Lambert was going to take care of Mamma to-morrow, and he was 
going to take me with him for a long day on the mountain. It 
was kind of him, out of his pity. 
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Monday, August 14. 

I awoke this morning to the steady drumming of rain upon the 
roof; I could feel it thrilling through the walls, and when I went 
to the window and stretched out my arm, the water splashed down 
and wet my sleeve. 

He came and read again. The day was dark; we had to move 
Mamma’s chair away from the fireplace nearer to the light, and 
he and I sat together on the window-seat. I could feel him move 
restlessly from time to time, and once he drummed with his fingers 
impatiently. 

The little tap, tap came to me, and I asked why he did it. “ He 
can hardly believe that you felt it,’ Mamma spelled out in my hand. 

“I could even feel the different quality of the strokes,” I an- 
swered. 

They talked together a moment and I waited. 
you might learn to telegraph,” Mamma said to me at last. 
him explain.” 

{| stretched out my hand towards him, and he took it in his. I 
felt him lean forward, between Mamma and me. 

“Don’t change countenance,” he spelled; “it makes no dif- 
ference whether you learn to telegraph or not, only will you please 
let me speak to you alone some time to-day?” 

Mamma’s hand took mine from his. ‘ Do you think you could 
do it?” she asked. 

[ nodded my head at both her question and his. 

Ile spent the rest of the morning trying to teach me; my prog- 
ress was not rapid. i do not think he knows very much about 
it himself; but when he tried to say things to me that were not 
meant for Mamma, something made me refuse to answer. I did 
not wish to de- 
ccive her; more- 
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They are so sure of these things! 

We left our carriage at a farmhouse. The farmer's wife scarce- 
ly wanted us to leave her. She was so curious to see and talk 
with me that she kept my hand to her lips, asking me why I 
wanted to go to the top of the Giant when I could not see the 
view. Then he said that we had no time to waste and pulled 
me away; his touch felt quite angry. I wondered what I had 
done. 

It was a long climb, but not very hard—that is the reason that 
he chose this mountain, because there is a logging path nearly 
all the way to the top. On we went, sometimes in the sun, 
sometimes in the shadow, sometimes in the deep woods where 
the air scarcely stirred, and sometimes out upon the steep pas- 
ture slopes; and the higher we went the more he told me of the 
far mountains we could see in the distance. A deep excitement 
took possession of me—I began to feel as if I were ascending 
slowly, slowly into the company of my own. We did not talk 
very much, and I was careful most of the time to keep my face 
turned away, remembering that little quiver in his lip when 
my finger had touched him. 

It is kind of him to take so much pains with one for whom he 
does not care; but I began to forget even my trouble about this 
in the joy of getting home. Further and further we went; un- 
der my feet I could feel the hard stones, and for the last long 
pull we scrambled over bare rugged cliffs where, more than once, 
he had to drag me up bodily for fear I should slip. All breathless 
we came to the top; J caught his hand and spelled out to him 
that I knewawe were there. 

Space trembled through me; I was a part of it; between me 

and heaven there 
was nothing, and 








over, she is very 
quick, and I felt 
that it was not 
wise to try, so 
that he has had 
no opportunity to 
speak with me 
alone. 

It cleared this 
evening; Wwe are 
to take our walk 
up the mountain 
to-morrow; per- 
haps he will 
speak to me then. 

They have oft- 
en told me of the 
great crouching 
mountain in the 
distance, lying 
out along be- 
neath the sky, all 
its sides ribbed 
by rain and tor- 
rent, and torn by 
lightning. I have 
felt its presence, 
huge, lofty, — si- 
lent; and every 
night when I go 
to bed here, I 
have stood in the 
window and eall- 
ed across to it in 
the same dumb 
language which it 
uses to me: 

“Oh, you, that 
have borne and 
suffered and nev- 
er spoken, that 
in the daytime 
and in the night- 
time endeavor 
without com- 
plaint, strengthen 
and uplift your 


dumb sister!” 


Wed., Aug. 16. 

I was tired last 
night, more tired 
than I ever have 
been in my life, 
and all day I 
have been busy 
with Mamma. 

We started ear- 
ly yesterday 
morning, and 
drove to the foot 
of the mountain 
—a long drive in 
the fresh air. I 
asked him if he 
felt it so, too, 
and he said: “ Of 








far down, away 
below, lay the 
puzzling, puz- 
zling world = of 
little human 
ereatures who 
needed to look 
and speak. There, 
aloft, I dwelt 
with my own, 
and he seemed to 
be one of them, 
+ for he made no 
sign, told me no 
word. If he had 
described and 
pointed and said, 
“Here is the 
field behind the 
cottage and there 
the tall twin 
elms that border 
the brook,” I 
think it would 
‘have broken my 
heart. It was 
enough that we 
two sat alone, 
part of the very 
eternal Silence 
itself! 

The healing of 
the hills encom- 
passed all my 
torn and_ suffer- 
ing spirit, and 
my heart spoke: 
“Brothers,” I 
cried, not in the 
hideous voice 
which grates on 
hearing ears, but 
in the dumb 
tongue of the 
mountains, my 
kindred — “ Bro- 
thers, I am here 
alone with one I 
love! So,through 
countless ages, 
you, too, have 
been alone. Per- 
haps in dim, 
clear nights the 
great angels 
swoop down and, 
resting on your 
pinnacles, fold, 
for a time, their 
tremendous 
wings; and only 
love, vast, silent, 
unspoken and un- 
recognized, throbs 
in your deep hid- 
den hearts; then 
you suffer as I 








course; that was 
the way it was.” 


When I touched his lip it trembled 
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Drawn by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock suffer a _ sorrow 


whose well-spring 
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my sense of diree- 





is joy. Brothers! 
Brothers!” 

| forgot my- 
self and stood up 
with my arms 
stretehed out 
wide, holding my 
face to the sky: 
and he also rose 
and gently put 
his hand on the 
skirt of my dress. 
I dropped my 
arms and turned 
towards him. 
“This mountain 
is my brother,” I 
spelled out to 
him; it was a 
quotation from 
the book we had 
read together the 
day before. 

And he an- 
swered me_ back, 
“| put my hand 
upon your dress 
to stay you lest 
you should start 
forward; if you- 
were to slip. or 
stumble upon the 
edge of this 
yrecipice, you 
would find your 
brother cruelly 
hard.” 

“On these 
heights we do 
not stumble,” I 
told him. 

Ile waited a 
minute, and then 
he answered: 
“ You always are 
on these heights. 
I had not thought 
of it before, but 
the feeling you 
ceive me—” 

But I pulled 
my hand away. 
I could not have 
him tell me the 
feeling that I 
gave him then: 
I wanted to be 
happy in the 
warmth of the 
sun as the moun- 
tains are. 

After that, as 
if he understood, 
ie tried to make 
things pleasant 
and = gay. We 
went back to a 
little hut that 








tion. For a mo- 
ment, in the aw- 
ful terror of it, 
I believed he had 
been killed, that 
he would never 
come to me any 
more; but I had 
hardly thought 
this when I was 
drawn backwari 
so sharply and 
violently that | 
lost my balanee 
and staggered into 
his arms. Some- 
thing pressed my 
head — onee, 
twice, a third 
time! So it is 
when my mother 
stoops and kisses 
the parting of 
my hair. Only— 
it could not have 
been. But I lean- 
ed against him 
and a little sob 
broke from my 
lips. 

“Are you 
frightened? Are 
you hurt?” he 
asked. 

“T thought 
that you were 
killed, that the 
lightning had 
struck you.” 

“The storm 
gathered” behind 
the Wilderness: 
my back was to 
it, and I had not 
noticed how near 
it was coming. 
This flurry has 
passed, but I see 
another thunder- 
cloud coming up 
down the valley: 
we must be. as 
quick as we 
dare,” he spelled 
-back to me, and 
throwing his arm 
about me, he hur- 
ried me over the 
bare face of the 
rock towards the 
trail. 

Ah, that rush 
downward! The 
mountain spoke: 
the mountain 
laughed. I could 
feel the deep 
tread of its 








was built for 
camping further 
from the chasm ; 
he had had wood 
carried up the 
day before, and our luncheon had been sent ahead of us, so we 
made a fire and cooked things. I am so young that there are 
times when I cannot help being happy. I was happy then; I 
shal! remember it no matter what comes—nothing can steal it 
away. I shall wear it, as people who see wear beautiful things, 
it will make me lovelier—forever. 

The cooking and the fire made me thirsty, but, by an unguarded 
movement, I had overturned the canteen, and as the climb to the 
spring was too steep for me, he said he would leave me and get 
me a drink of water if I would promise not to stir. I begged him 
to take me back to the precipice above the valley; for a while 
he refused, but at last, when I had almost cried for disappoint- 
ment, he consented, and telling me that he would return in ten 
or fifteen minutes, he left me facing the great open space only 
two feet away from the edge. The sun had been shining there all 
day long, and as I leaned back, I could feel the rocks warm 
iwainst my shoulders. I held up my face to the sky, and a sense 
of self-possession, of rest and peace, came upon me. The _ in- 
dignity of my blind, dumb, silent poverty was forgotten, and in 
the strong protecting embrace of this greatest of my kindred I 
fell asleep. 4 

I must have slept some time, when the terrifying, shaking, 
soul-shattering concussion of thunder waked me; it seemed all 
about me; I did not remember where I was until I had. taken 
one or two steps; then I remembered! The rain began pelting 
upon my bare head, and the wind, suddenly loosening my hair, 
lashed it like whips about my face. In springing up I had lost 





I was drawn backward sharply 


Drawn by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock tram pling feet. 
shaking, pound- 
ing, thrilling, all 
about me, as we 
strode on together, we three; he and the Mountain and I. The 
breath of its shouting tore at my hair and lashed my garments 
about my limbs; the rough stones rolled under our flying foot- 
falls, and my face was stung by a thousand. little whips; my teeth 
chattered with the cold, and my heart sang with the glory of it. 

“It is hailing.” he spelled on my hand. “ Bend your head.” 

ut I would not bend. With my. eyelids closed and my lips shut 
tight I faced it, rushing on down the path, and, though he tried, 
he could not hold me back.” I had come to my own, I was mad 
with joy. 

I cannot remember which became stilled the first, but all at 
once I knew that my brother the Mountain was left behind, and 
we two were walking along quietly in the warm rain hand in hand. 

The carriage was waiting for us, and we drove home without 
attempting to talk. The damp fresh air blew in our faces, and 
from the roadside came the delightful odors of the wet woods: 
ferns and balsam and Balm of Gilead; and. the storm on the moun- 
tain seemed a wild, glorious dream. But Mamma-was frightened 
when we told her of it. She made me let them wrap me warm 
in blankets and sent me to bed. I slept long and sweet, and to- 
day I have taken up the old life, reading, doing little errands for 
Mamma, bandaging her foot, and trying what I could to be of 
use, 

But—I have lived! TI have lived! 

Thursday, August 17. 

A strange thing happened. He thinks that I dislike him. He 
knows that I trust him; but he feels that he is stupid 
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I told him that it was not 





and dull and unable to interest me. 
true. 

Are you sure?” he asked. 

“Very sure.” I answered. 

* Then why is it that, while you are willing to feel what other 
me say with their lips, you will never use that method with 
me! 
-[ thought that you preferred this way,” I returned. 

‘| am going to say something to you now,” he spelled; “I 
want you to feel 7)” 

| turned my head from side to side, thinking there were people 
Jee 

‘They are none of them here,” 

to look ‘at the comet through the telescope; we are alone. 

| stretched out my hand; he bent his face nearer, I felt his 
breathing upon my ‘fingers, and all at once I dared not do it. 
Slowly, slowly I stepped backward, and in the still blackness where 
1 dwell I moved through the hall, and with that other sense of 
which they knew nothing I found the stairs. The treads, push- 


he said. ‘ They have gone over 


” 


ing, each, against my noiseless feet, seemed to lift me of them- 
je 


My door is shut and IT am alone with happiness. I do not un- 


derstand myself. 
Ah, why do I laugh and hide my face? He understands me! 


Friday, August 18. 

What have I done? He has gone away. Belle Lambert came 
over at noon and told us that he went off on the arly train be- 
fore breakfast. I did not think it was possible for him so to 
misunderstand. 

And yet why should he understand? 

I must think. He asked me to let him tell me something and I 
ran away. What if he meant to say some common, every-day, 
trifling thing , as people do when they ask me to feel their speech? 
What ‘if, in my foolish joy, I betrayed myself? 

Dear Lord, I pray that he may have misunderstood! 

But no, I must go down deep into my heart and grapple with 
this thorny pain. He has gone away quietly to let me know how 
useless it is. He needn’t to have done that! In my soul of souls 
I knew it already; but I had rather it had come some other way. 
If only we might have drifted apart, gradually, as other peo- 
ple do! ¢ 

I have always known that this was what would happen to me. 
| began to understand it with the first poetry I ever really felt. 
| have alwe ays been prepared. 

A person like me, shut out from normal things, must not expect 
—to live, continuously. 

Saturday, August 19. 

Let me put it down! 

Yesterday morning the people of the house all went away to 
spend a day in the woods near Moose River, where I had been be- 
fore. As there was no walking to be done, they persuaded Mamma 
to go with them, but I, for once, set myself obstinately against 
everybody else and would not leave home. They seemed to think 
it ill-natured. I could not help it; I had to be alone. Even dark- 
ness and silence were not seclusion enough; I wanted the World 
to myself. 

| brought my books down and sat out-of-doors on the porch. 
And as I passed my hand across the pages, it seemed as if my 
mind went on working above the thoughts that came ‘to me through 
the touch of my fingers, and this ‘so cold and heavy a sorrow be- 
gan to beat in my veins like joy. For, all at once, the tie drew 
tight between me and all humankind. I need never stop loving 
him—never, so long as I lived! I was not cut off; I could love 
as others loved and sorrow as others sorrowed. I need no longer 
tell myself in bitterness that sight and sound and speech were 
accidents, mere gross and fleshly aids to our knowledge of each 
other, for what I had learned in bitterness IT now understood in 
peace. All the deepest things are in common: and people who 
Jove and suffer, love and suffer in their hearts and not with their 
eyes nor their ears nor their lips! 

(I wish IT might write this as I felt it then—but I cannot! The 
fountain of youth is welling in my heart—it makes me childish 
and immature. ) 

I sat thinking this way when I felt Belle Lambert’s step. It 
seems to me as if Belle had learned the deaf-and-dumb alphabet 
for the sole pleasure of being able to tell me things that were 
unpleasant! She came along the porch and sat down beside me, 
taking my hand in hers; I knew, by her clammy fingers, that some- 
thing disagreeable was coming. “ Why have you not gone to the 
picnie?” T asked. 

“I have no heart to go, since I have heard this dreadful news 
she spelled out to me in her stupid, precise way. 

Unresponsive, I waited; but there was no use in that; she was 
hound to tell me even if I had asked her not to. 

‘I suppose your mother has explained it to you, 

WEG? 

About this dreadful sale of the mountain. All the trees are 
to be eut down and sent to the pulp-mills to make paper of. Such 

. desecration!” 

It made me angry. 
said. 

* But they will.—Please use your fingers; you know I can’t 
understand your speech.—These lumber companies are absolutely 
ruthless. I don’t think that I shall care to come here any more, 
with that hideous bare hill looming at the end of the valley. How 
vlad you must be that you can’t see!” 

I did not try to answer; all my strength was concentrated in 
keeping the tears back from my eyes. 


*? she went on. 


“They cannot desecrate the mountain!” I 
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So my Brother must also suffer; all the youth and beauty of 
his life, too, must be swept away. “I must go back into the 
house,” I told her at last. 

“Oh, very well; if you don’t need company, of course I sha’n't 
stay! I thought that you would be lonely when I saw them all 
going.” 

“ Did you stay at home on my account?” 

There was quite a ag pause, then she took my fingers and put 
them to her lips. “ No, I didn’t stay on your account,” she said, 
in short puffing breaths; “I stayed in order to drive over to Moose 
River with your friend AP ats he comes back on the eleven-o’clock 
train. I think you don’t quite realize that—that—he and I are 
very dear to each other. I have felt for some time that you 
ought to be told.” Then she went away. 

I did not believe her, but I was angry, very angry. and as soon 
as her steps ceased on the boards of the porch I hurried into the 
house. Catching up my hat, I ran out of the back door and began 
to.climb the steep path that leads to the pasture behind the cottage, 
where they always allow me to go by myself. 

I knew very well what Belle Lambert wanted me to understand, 
but I also knew that there was no truth in it. From the begin- 
ning it has been plain to me that he couldn't endure her—one 
doesn’t need sight or hearing for a thing like that; and so, by the 
time I had climbed to the flat rock at the top of the hill, Belle 
and her lies had faded from my memory. | sat down and turned 
my face to the end of the valley, where I knew the Giant was lying 
still in the sunshine. In silence his mighty presence hailed me 
across the intervening space. 

“Shall you mind,” I called back to him, “ when the youth and 
the beauty, and the flower and leaf of life have been shorn away 
—shall you mind?” 

And the mountain answered: ‘“ Not to mind were cowardly. In 
the vast ages that have gone I have learned to mind: to mind and 
not despair. Fire has swept over me and left me ruddy and sear- 
red, with blackened tree trunks standing stark, signalling the 
swampy, evil places that have been my hidden disgrace. Three 
times have the heavens opened, and all my pines and birches, my 
hemlocks and my beeches, were swept to destruction in the floods. 
My children and my children’s children have been cut down to 
warm the households in the valley; they have carried the sails 
of great ships across the seas; they have been tortured into 
strange shapes for the common use of little man. I have borne 
them and lost them and borne them again; but ruin cannot touch 
me, for in my heart the seeds of fresh ‘life slumber always. Think 
of this and be steadfast.” 

* But it is hard,” I said. “It is hard.” 

“Tt is hard, for pain is always new and grief never grows old,” 
the mountain answered. “ Yes, it is hard.” 

** Haye I strength to endure?” I asked. 

“Wait,” said the mountain. “Wait—and trust a_ little 
longer.” 

The hot sun was burning on my hands; I rose and moved about 
a little, never leaving the ‘landmarks that I could easily recognize 
by touch. I could not be quite unhappy, for Belle had told me that 
he was coming back, and as I waited I felt some one climbing 
from the direction of the cottage. J knew who it was. 

He came and sat down beside me. “ Are you talking with your 
mountain?” he spelled into my hand. 

“How did you know?” 

“Tt seems natural—you two,” he answered. 

My heart beat fast. “They are goiig to cut away all the trees, 
the streams will dry up, and the sices be all bare and hideous,” 
I told him. 

“No, they are not,” he answered. 

* But you don’t know. They have sold it to the pulp-mills.” 

“But they haven’t! That is what took me away. I have 
bought the mountain.” 

“The whole mountain?” ; 

“The whole mountain.’ Yesterday evening, after I went back 
to my room from your house, I read of it in the newspaper, and 
this morning the first thing I hurried away. There was no time 
to lose and IT knew you would understand. I have seen your face 
turned towards that mountain day after day—you take comfort 
in it—I wasn’t going to have a tree on it touched.” 

Without thinking, I rose to my feet and stretched out my arms. 
Silently I called across, ‘‘ Do you hear?” 

And the mountain answered back to me, “I hear.” 

“Do you not rejoice?” 

* Little sister,” answered the mountain, “I rejoice in your 
joy. 

Then I felt my hand taken. “TIT did not know that you cared 
so much. Will you let me give it to you?” he spelled. 

“Let you give me the mountain?” 

“Yes, for yours. Let me make you a deed of it so that you 
may own it forever.” 

“T cannot take it,” 
think of it—as mine.” . ; 

“Tf you do not take it”—he made the letters hard on my 
hands—“ if you do not take it. I shall sell it back to the pulp- 
mills.” 

“But I know that I am—repulsive—not to you only—to every 
one,” and I covered my face with my hands; but gently, gently 
I feit them drawn away. 

“What cruel person has given you this thought?” he spelled to 
me. “You are lovely, most lovely, to every one: foolish, sweet 
dear!” And drawing my fingers towards him, he placed them upon 
his lips. 

Then I knew why he had never done so before; but I cannot 
write what he said. I cannot, cannot write it! 


IT said. “It would make you sorrowful to 




















THE FREE-FOR-ALL RACE FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


THE LESSONS THAT ENGLAND AND GERMANY HAVE TAUGHT THE WORLD 
By HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 








HEN a well-known English economist arrived in this 

country some time ago he was interviewed at length, 

and one of the questions asked by the press representa- 

tives was what, in his opinion, was the principal cause 

of Great Britain’s suecess in securing an important 
share in the world’s export trade. 

“There are many reasons why our home manufacturers are 
successful in exporting,” he replied. * but the principal reason by 
far is that our merchants and manufacturers work in a systematic 
manner. There is not a manufacturer in Great Britain but has 
a thorough system of conducting his foreign trade. He brings to 
his international business the same care and thought that he 
utilizes in looking after his domestic trade. Not only do our 
business men apply system to their exporting business, but the 
government also has established departments devoted exclusively 
to the promoting of Great Britain’s foreign trade, and there are 
schools and colleges too where the principles and theory of selling 
English goods abroad are systematically taught.” 

A few years ago such a statement as this would not have been 
given space in American newspapers simply because it would not 
have been considered of interest, but to-day those who are able to 
read the signs of the times observe many significant indications 
that an important change is about to take place in the commercial 
economic conditions of the United States. 

Undeniable proofs that the American manufacturer is awaken- 
ing at last to the fact that an export trade, systematically con- 
ducted, is worthy of attention are found in the fact that our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods during the calendar year 1906 ex- 
ceeded $700,000,000, and that our manufacturers and merchants 
are deluging the government with requests for reliable information 
concerning the opportunities for selling goods in foreign markets. 

This increase means that during the past few years we have 
more than doubled our sales in foreign markets in the same class 
of goods as those manufactured and exported by our great trade 
rivals. It is one thing to have a large foreign trade in crude 
products found only in this country, and quite another to steadily 
progress in direct competition with such formidable rivals as Ger- 
many and England. 

During the past half century the United States has presented 
the curious spectacle of a nation of business men reluctant to 
take advantage of splendid trade opportunities. An efficient corps 
of consular representatives—so eflicient in fact that its work in 
behalf of foreign trade has been eagerly copied by other nations— 
has constantly tried to pilot American cargoes to distant ports, 
a watehful government has inaugurated special departments of 
commerce directly concerned with the encouragement of foreign 
trade, and the technical trade publications of the country have 
devoted their columns to the promulgation of foreign trade in- 
formation, yet to-day we have less than a twentieth of Asia’s 
trade, and barely one-eighth of South America’s. 

The explanation is simple. It is found in the fact that to the 
average American manufacturer or merchant domestic trade has 
been everything, foreign trade only that which may be worthy 
of consideration some time in the future. American factories have 
been working overtime supplying the domestic demand, and it is 
only now when indications point to the possibility of over-produc- 
tion that we awaken to the necessity of seeking other markets. 

To the casual observer it would seem that America is no laggard 
in the race for the world’s trade, inasmuch as our total exports 
during 1904 exceeded two and a half billions of dollars. Of this 
amount, however, only $243,221,000 consisted of manufactured 
articles, the great balance being products needed by foreign nations, 
such as corn, wheat, beef, lumber, and raw eotton. 

Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury, whose in- 
terest in the development of our foreign trade is well known, 
said not long ago: 

“The world never has gone, and never will go, after manu- 
factured goods as it does after food and raw cotton. It will 
require salesmen, foreign agents, foreign warehouses, and a 
merchant marine to dispose of our surplus manufactures. We will 
not always sell fifty per cent. of our surplus to Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, and buy only twelve per cent. of their 
surplus. In my opinion the coming economic issue before the 
American nation will be the question of how to increase our ex- 
port trade in manufactures.” 

It is beyond dispute that what purports to be our coming 
economic issue has already come to our great trade rivals, Ger- 
many and Great Britain. Neither nation is leaving any stone 
unturned to make more secure its hold on the world’s trade. Ger- 
many’s new tariffs are designed for that purpose, and England is 
outlining new trade relations with its colonies with the same idea 
in view. 

Several months ago a number of British manufacturers and 
merchants interested in foreign commerce organized a commercial 
association to promote and expand British trade in foreign and 
colonial markets. The functions of the new organization are 
interesting, and should be considered by our own manufacturers. 
They include the appointment of correspondents in all parts of the 
world to report on openings for trade and local changes and condi- 
tions in their respective spheres, and the distribution of such in- 
formation among firms whom it will benefit most. 


In addition to this comprehensive and practical effort to in- 
crease their foreign commerce British associations have bec 
formed to visit other countries. A delegation of two hundred 
representative English manufacturers recently invaded France 
and spent several weeks inspecting commercial plants, trad 
schools, and the offices of possible buyers. It has been planneil 
to make a similar visit to Germany and other continental coun- 
tries. The advantages of this personal contact with future cus- 
tomers are obvious. 

It is in Germany, however, that we find the most earnest and 
systematic attempts to capture the trade of the world. <A de- 
scription of Germany’s efforts along that line would be an epiton> 
of all that is sensible, shrewd, and practical in foreign commerce. 

The profitable conduct of an extensive foreign trade is based on 
certain well-defined lines. It is necessary, first, to manufacture 
for expert the goods required by the country in question; second, 
properly to display these goods through the medium of travelling 
salesmen; third, to undersell competitors from other exporting 
countries: and, fourth, to give the credit to which the customer 
accustomed. 

To-day the German manufacturers have their agents in Central 
and South America, in China, Japan, and in Africa, whose duty 
it is to send to the home plants in Germany all new articles ex- 
ported by rival countries that show any signs of proving salable. 
For instance, if an American manufacturer should fill, through 
an export commission-house, an order for some American novelty, 
the novelty will be duplicated and offered for sale by a German 
plant at a reduced price within a few months. 

These German agents also study the likes and desires of the 
foreign customer and make suggestions to their employers that 
invariably result in increased business. If it is discovered that 
prospective customers in South America, for instance, prefer-high 
heels to their boots, the Germans make a special grade of high- 
heeled boots for that trade. It is the American custom, on the 
other hand, to send to South America the style prevailing in the 
United States at that time. 

It is well understood that every German exporting house of 
any importance belongs to some sort of commercial syndicate 
which maintains a corps of trained experts abroad. These syndi- 
cates get together a certain number of manufacturers in the same 
or allied line of goods, and pool the expenses of a systematic cam- 
paign in some particular country selected for the purpose. During 
the past three years campaigns of this character have been carried 
on in China, Japan, and South America. 

While making a tour of Central America my attention was 
called to the systematic efforts of the Germans in extending their 
trade, and I was told that every shop of importance in Guatemala 
City, for instance, had one or more German clerks employed. On 
investigation I found seven young Germans serving their ap- 
prenticeship in the five principal shops. The proprietor of one 
large emporium told me that he paid his German assistant—a 
youth of twenty—only two pesos a week and his board, an amount 
equal to about eighty-five cents in American money. 

I found a similar condition of affairs both in Brazil and the 
Argentine. In every coast port of Brazil can be found German 
youths working for next to nothing, and devoting a part of their 
time to the study of Portuguese. In the Argentine Republic, 
where the Germans form a fair percentage of the foreign popula- 
tion, the system followed by the large German exporting houses 
has borne satisfactory fruit. In every Argentine market German 
goods are met with, and they are being pushed with a tenacity 
which promises that German trade will continue to increase. 

After all is said and done the greatest point in favor of the 
German, and partially so in favor of the English, exporters, is their 
willingness to extend credit to foreign buyers. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is the rock upon which our export trade efforts 
are shattered. The most formidable obstacle that is encountered 
by the American manufacturer or merchant who seeks to expand 
his trade in foreign countries is the system of long credits that 
has become established in most of these countries. 

The German houses had no more liking for a credit system 
that would tie up their money for a long period than their Amer- 
ican rivals, so they arranged a system of bank credits in their 
home towns through which long-time notes could be shaved. In 
selling a bill of goods to an importer in Montevideo, for instance, 
where credits sometimes extend to nine months, the German ex- 
porter accepts the foreign buyer’s note and “shaves” it at the 
local bank, including the bank’s commission in the commission 
charged the importer. As the German exporter is enabled to 
secure a satisfactory credit report on the buyer through the 
German bank’s correspondent he seldom meets with loss. 

In considering the American manufacturer’s reluctance to follow 
such a practical plan there seems to be only one explanation. Tlic 
American’s interest in the entire subject of foreign trade has 
not been strong enough for him to take action. Otherwise it 
would be inexplicable to the average understanding why an Amer- 
ican exporter does not realize the fact that there are as many 
people in the average country abroad with financial honor as there 
are in America. And also that a market found profitable by the 
German manufacturers should also be found profitable by the 
American. 
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MAN AND HORSE 


By E. S. MARTIN 
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Drawn by Howard Smith 
HAT will not men consent to do And yet the brains of men still buzz 
For to improve the horse’s breed, With zeal the horse’s breed to bless, 
And make him comelier to view, And call it bettered when he does 
And mend his gait and lift his speed! His mile in half a second less. 
Supreme the work! Nor time, nor gold, : The tracks they build! the crowds they lure! 
Nor skill, nor strategy they stint, The legislatures they enthrall; 
From long before the colt is foaled Protesting that their aims are pure, 
Until the veteran's final sprint. And mostly agricultural! 
Whatever is there about Horse Queer, isn’t it? that equine weal 
That stirs this tireless zeal in man Should seem so geared to human ruth. 
To make him do a stated course Do men dissemble what they feel? 
A little faster than he can? They like a horse-race, that’s the truth. 
The locomotive long ago They always did; they always will, 
Upset the claim that he was fast; —Some of them, anyhow—and risk 
On common roads the automo- A wager on it, or a spill, 
Bile has him hopelessly outclassed. And reck not, so the pace be brisk. 
Good animal to ride, to plough, Best was the good old rural way, 
Or to embellish rural scenes, Afar from cops and pool-rooms too, 
But if you really want to go, When John and James, each in his: sleigh, 


He isn’t in it with machines. Debated what their nags could do. 
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R. GEORGE BROADHURST, who has hitherto been 
generally known as a writer of entertaining farce,—he 
is the author, it will be remembered, of “ Why Smith 
Left Home” and of “ What Happened to Jones,”—has 
accomplished a play of a very different order in “ The 
Man of the Hour,” which is now to be seen at the Savoy Theatre. 
Mr. Broadhurst’s new play is a serious drama dealing with modern 
conditions of government in “any large American city,” as the 
programme deftly and cautiously puts it... One is permitted to 
guess, however, that the theme of the play strikes at municipal 
conditions in a “ large 
city” not a _ thousand 
miles from Manhattan 
Island. The central 
figures are an upright 
and rather youthful 
Mayor, college-bred and 
of distinguished military 
ancestry; an “ organiza- 
tion ” boss of domineering 
personality and a_ con- 
veniently flexible attitude 
toward graft and prefer- 
ment; a_ street-railway 
“magnate” who is put- 
ting through a_ subter- 
ranean deal with the 
boss; and the magnate’s 
charming and eminently 
lovable niece, whose pres- 
ence in the world is not 
unsuspected by the fear- 
less and estimable young 
Mayor. 
To those who are fa- 
miliar with the contem- 











poraneous dramatic 
method — an excellent 
and effective one—of 


dealing with modern busi- 
ness and political condi- 
tions, the kind of plot 
which Mr. Broadhurst 
has constructed out of the 
elements which have been 
hinted at above may be 
easily imagined. The 
E REE aes. \o young Mayor has been 
iawn lby Din Gace put in office by the all- 
powerful boss upon the 
assumption that he will 
be an easy tool in the 
hands of the “ organiza- 
tion,” and with the confi- 
dent assumption that he 
will sign a bill intended to favor a stock-jobbing deal surrepti- 
tiously planned by the financier in conjunction with the boss. @o 
the discomfort of these wicked ones, the Mayor proves incorruptible. 
“The Man of the Hour” is a strong and sincere and uncom- 
monly interesting play—indeed, one may go further, and say that 
it is in some respects better than Mr. Charles Klein’s very vigor- 
ous performance, “ The Lion and the Mouse”; for its characters 
are more truthfully and less extravagantly delineated, and it 
avoids the bombastic tone which not infrequently mars Mr. 
Klein’s phenomenally successful play. On the other hand, its most 
striking weakness lies in its too great complexity of incident, 
which often confuses needlessly the main lines of the action. 
However, it is a powerful and convincing play, and it deserves its 
success. It remains to be said that it is, in the main, admirably 
acted; one must bestow especial praise upon Frank MeVicar’s 
superb characterization of the domineering boss; upon Mr. 
Frederick Perry’s quiet yet forceful portrayal of the youthful 
Mayor; and upon George Faweett’s infectiously human denote- 
ment of Phelan, the kindly alderman. 

















Frederick Perry 


AS THE INCORRUPTIBLE MAYOR IN 
“THE MAN OF THE HOUR” 


So rarely does a musical comedy bearing the English hall- 
mark (not that all are sterling, by any manner of means) come to 
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GRAFT AND GAIETY 
By we lide 

















































































this country with a “book” which any one on this side of the 
water can assimilate as humor, that a prayer of surprised thank 
fulness should arise from a much-enduring public for “ The Belle 
of Mayfair” which is now being played and sung and danced at 
Daly’s Theatre. Not since “The Gaiety Girl” has such a 
successful English production of this kind been seen in New 
York. 

While the “ book ” may have been more or less Americanized, it. 
fortunately, bears little evidence of it, and yet it is really abun 
dantly filled with amusing lines at which even the sorely tried 
New York audience laughs genuinely. Of course, an important 
factor in the success of the production is the excellent cast which 
presents it. The pretty girl, the sine qua non of musical comedy. 
is abundantly in evidence, and the men in the company have un- 
questionably been selected with skilful care. 

There is not enough plot to “ The Belle of Mayfair” to tax one’s 
brain, and what there is of it follows the most approved illogical 
standards. But plot has precious little to do with the success of 
such a thing. Success lies simply with the tunefulness of the 
songs, the rhyme of them, the pulchritude of the women, and the 
speed with which everything may be made to move. In these 
essentials “The Belle of Mayfair” is more than qualified, for 
success. 

“Florodora” will long be remembered as one of the most 
tuneful musical things of its kind, and Leslie Stuart, the 
composer of its music, is also the author of “ The Belle of May- 
fair’s” lyrics, so one knows in advance that there is something 
“whistleable” in the production. The makers of the “ book,” 
who are entitled to a great measure of praise, are Charles H. E. 
Brookfield and Cosmo Hamilton. One is almost tempted to be- 
lieve that these librettists wrote “ The Belle of Mayfair” for the 
American market, so well suited is it to the New York appetite. 

There are a number of 
“New York Favorites ” 
(country papers please 
copy) in the unusually 
long cast. Miss Christie 
MacDonald is “the 
dainty little thing, all 
swishes and skippings ” 
(the country papers 
again) who plays the 
part of Lady Chaldicott’s 
daughter Julia, taken by 
Miss Edna May in Lon- 
don. Miss Irene Bentley, 
the prettiest woman in 
the cast, has ample op- 
portunity to show off 
her burnished hair, her 
voice, and her shoulders. 
She sings a very good 
song, by the way: “ And 
the Weeping Willow 
Wept.” Another “ favor- 
ite” who, however, does 
little else than stand 
around and look pretty, 
is Miss Annabelle Whit- 
ford. One of the suc- 
cesses of the performance 
is achieved by Miss Va- 
leska Suratt, who, in a 
black velvet gown, so 
tight and so severe that 
one wonders how she ever 
gets into it, poses with 
Mr. Van_ Rensselaer 
Wheeler and __ several 
young women in a series 
of tableaux representing 
the best-known Gibson 
pictures. The song fs LS RS 
which . accompanies the Drawn by O. E. Cesat 
series, “Why do they 
call me a Gibson Girl?” Irene Bentley 
is delightful. IN “TINE BELLE OF MAYFAIR” 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS THE MASTER ISSUE 
IN ENGLISH POLITICS 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 












HERE are no signs at present, or very few, that the House 

of Lords has done itself much harm by foreing the gov- 

ernment to drop its education bill. It was thought up to 

the last moment that a compromise would be arranged; 

there was a momentary flash of angry disappointment 
when those hopes were frustrated; but—it may, of course, be 
owing merely to the truce of Christmas—I see very few tokens 
of such an upheaval of opinion as would compel the Lords, were 
the same bill to be reintroduced next session, to pass it. People are 
exasperated that the whole wretched question should still remain 
unsettled. They have noted the fact that a measure which 
passed its second reading in the House of Commons by a 
majority of over 300 was defeated by the action of an assembly 
that is largely beyond popular control and composed of legislators 
who owe their position and powers chiefly to the accident of birth. 
The anomaly of such a dénouement is felt and admitted, but partly 
hecause the bill itself was too complicated to be really understood 
by the people at large, and partly because its provisions were 
almost equally obnoxious to the extremists on both sides, its 
collapse has not so far produced anything resembling a political 
earthquake. There has been some menacing talk from the Radicals 
and the Labor men; there is a resentful suspicion that the Lords 
in procuring the rejection of the bill were thinking a good deal 
more of the interests of the Church and of the Conservative party 
than of the interests of education; but the symptoms of a really 
national agitation against the Upper Chamber are significantly 
lacking. So far as the specific question of education is concerned, 
it may easily prove that the deadlock induced by the Lords will be 
chiefly memorable for the encouragement it will give to those 
who hold that the problem must be taken out of the hands of the 
theologians and settled on a secular basis. For the rest the gov- 
ernment are aware that an appeal to the country on the education 
bill would result, no doubt, in their victory, but a victory very 
different from their overwhelming triumph of a year ago. They 
have not, in other words, enough public opinion behind them on 
this particular issue to warrant them in pushing the fight against 
the Lords to extremes. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the whole question of the House of 
Lords is coming within the sphere of practical discussion, and 
that before the present government passes out. of office it will 
Lave become the master issue of English politics. The English 
are growing much more mathematical and logical than they used 
to be in their views of public problems, and from the standpoint 
of logic and mathematics an easy case may be made out against 
the House of Lords. It is an assembly that seems to contradict 
most, if not all, of the fundamental principles of democracy. It is 
not elected by the people, vet it has the power of thwarting and 
sometimes of overriding the popular will. Some of its members 
owe their place in its composition solely to the fact that they are 
bishops of the Established Church; others to their eminence as 
lawyers, authors, soldiers, scientists, or to past services in the 
party cause that cannot otherwise be requited; but the vast ma- 
joritv are hereditary legislators to whom a seat in the Upper 
“hamber has descended along with their titles and estates. What- 
cver his competency or character, a peer, the moment he becomes 
a peer, becomes also a member of the governing oligarchy. Some 
peers have no taste for polities, others have no capacity; others 
again are men of notoriously unsavory reputation. Nevertheless, 
they are ipso facto units in the House of Lords, and unless they 
commit a felony or become bankrupts they cannot be got rid of. 
Cne consequence of this is that at ordinary times the House of 
Lords is a gilded desert. It is an old jest that the best cure for 
admiring the Upper Chamber is to go and see it. A score or so of 
members lolling about on the red benches do not make an impres- 
sion of efficiency. But see the House of Lords when a measure 
that really affects the aristocracy is under discussion. Strange 
faces crowd the lobbies—the hereditary legislator who had to ask 
a policeman the way to the House of Lords was probably no mere 
fable; from remote country-seats forgotten peers rush up to town, 
and any bill that touches the pockets of the landlord or the 
Church may be sure of a short shrift at their hands. There is, 
lowever, one proviso to be attached to this statement of the case— 
the bill in question must have been introduced by a Liberal gov- 
ernment. It enormously complicates the problem of the House 
of Lords that its members belong almost altogether to one party. 
\_man who was a Liberal before he joined the peerage insensibly 
takes the color of the class into which he steps. He begins to share 
its prejudices and its instinctive ways of looking at things, and 
‘ven though he himself may not fall directly from the faith, his 
son nine times out of ten is an out-and-out Conservative. To-day, 
lor instance, the Liberals, who are an immense majority in the 
House of Commons and in the country, are outnumbered in the 
llouse of Lords by nearly ten to one. The consequence of this is 
‘hat when a Conservative government is in power the House of 
Lords, except as a ratifving chamber, practically ceases to exist. 
it passes automatically all the bills that are sent up to it; it for- 
wets altogether that it is supposed to be a revisory and sus- 
pensory branch of the legislature; it sinks into the position of 
mere annex to the Carlton Club. But when a Liberal govern- 





ment comes into office, the Lords at once wake up. They are 
immediately on the qui vive; they scrutinize the government’s 
measures with hostile minuteness; their constitutional preroga- 
tives take on a sudden and expanding activity. Those preroga- 
tives, like most things in the British Constitution, are ill-defined 
and rather a matter of understanding than of hard and_ fast 
regulation. They amount practically to this, that the Lords may 
reject any bill they please, other than a financial measure, but 
that if the Commons send the bill back again. and if  publie 
opinion is clearly on their side, the Upper Chamber is bound to 
pass it. Thus, had Mr. Gladstone dissolved Parliament when his 
Home Rule bill of 1893 was rejected by the Lords, and had the 
constituencies returned him to power with an equal or increased 
majority, the Lords would have had no option but to pass the bill. 
The fact that Mr. Gladstone did not dissolve Parliament was 
rightly interpreted that he was conscious of not having the 
country behind him. The House of Lords on that oceasion as 
on many others was a truer exponent of the national will than 
the House of Commons. 

The defects, then, in the House of Lords are that it is un- 
democratic, that it contains some objectionable and many _ indif- 
ferent members, and that it is much too partial to one of the two 
great parties. That it is a wholly unrepresentative body cannot, 
however, be claimed by any one who really knows England. Mr. 
Sidney Low, in his admirable work on The Governance of Eng- 
land, has rightly pointed out that “a Senate cannot be deemed 
unrepresentative of some of the best elements of a nation, when 
among its members may be included the greatest. or nearly the 
greatest, poet and painter of their age, the most famous savants, 
philosophers, and jurists, the most eloquent preachers, the most 
learned theologians, and many of the magnates of finance, indus- 
try, and commerce. In spite of the dead weight of the mere 
titled nobodies, there is probably more intellect and ability in the 
House of Lords than in any other Second Chamber that could be 
named. . . . The House of Lords has the influence which belongs 
to wealth, to high rank and ancient lineage, to landed property, 
to ideas and sentiments which have been interwoven into the tex- 
ture of English society. and to traditions, usages, and habits of 
mind which are the growth of ages.” Moreover, as the House of 
Commons becomes less and less able to discharge its multitudinous 
duties efficiently, the old constitutional powers of the Upper 
Chamber, as a revisory body, become of much more actual and 
practical importance. Again, the Lords do admirable and essen- 
tial work in the domain of private-bill legislation; they are able 
to criticise the government of the day with a freedom denied 
to the Opposition in the House of Commons; and while unable to 
make or unmake ministries, they are an invaluable recruiting- 
ground from which ministers may be drafted. 

Nobody in England wants a single-chamber form of govern- 
ment. The House of Lords is in not the slightest danger of 
being blotted out of the Constitution. Nor, again, do I believe that 
there is any wide dissatisfaction with the powers with which it 
is vested. Those powers, I need hardly stop to point out, are 
infinitely less than the powers exercised by the United States 
Senate, or the French Senate, or, I believe, by any Second 
Chamber in the world. Indeed, as Mr. Low has insisted, the 
strength of the House of Lords is in its weakness. A Conserva- 
tive statesman, the late Lord Iddesleigh, long ago pointed out 
that “the House of Lords would be perfectly intolerable if it 
were as powerful in reality as it is in appearance.” Its prin- 
cipal function is to provide that time is given for mature reflee- 
tion on matters of importance, to act as a check on hasty legis- 
lation, and to make sure that the national will is finding a 
genuine expresion in the government's measures. It does not, of 
course, fulfil that function in the ideal manner, but at great 
crises it has, on the whole, fulfilled it adequately. The real objec- 
tion of the Radicals to the House of Lords is less, I think, to its 
powers than to the fact that the men who wield them stand alto- 
gether outside the representative principle. But there is this diffi- 
culty about reforming the House of Lords: You may bring into 
it elements more directly and obviously representative of the 
nation, but directly you do so you make the Upper Chamber a 
far stronger and more assertive body than it is at present. Do 
the Radicals want that? I doubt it. So long as an Upper House 
exists it must have certain prerogatives, and those prerogatives 
will increase in proportion as the Upper House becomes more 
immediately representative of the people. As things are at 
present the characteristic of the Lords as a Second Chamber is 
not so much tyranny as timidity. Make it more of a popular 
chamber and its timidity will disappear, it will be more insistent, ° 
more sure of itself, readier to stand by its guns. 

This dilemma, however, may be avoided if the Lords them- 
selves take the lead in reforming their composition. The peers 
who sit in the Upper Chamber for Scotland and Ireland are 
elected by the body of their order. If the English peerage were 
to come together in the same way and were to choose, say, 200 of 
their members to represent them in the House of Lords, that 
House would at once be free from its present unwholesome mix- 
ture of trifles incompetents, and detrimentals. 














































































































































ANY men of many temperaments have given voice in 
music to moods inspired by the engrossing tale of Cleo- 
patra and her Antony. That most undaunted of musical 
historians, Mr. Philip Hale, has marshalled an impress- 
ive list of operas and orchestral pieces written upon this 

seemingly inexhaustible theme. There are half a hundred works 
numed by Mr. Hale in his (avowedly incomplete) list—from the 
early opera of Castrovillari, produced at Venice in 1662, to the 
“Iyrie poem” for chorus and orchestra, “ Antoine et Cléopitre” 

text by de Hérédia, music by R. Torre-Alfina—performed in 
Paris in 1904. Among the more familiar musiec-makers who have 
concerned themselves with this subject, one notes Piccini, Weber 
(who wrote a farce on the subject for the entertainment of his 
intimates, himself impersonating the Queen), Berlioz, Camille 
Benoit, Vineent d’Indy (whose early overture, ‘ Antoine et Cléo- 
patre,” has been dropped from the list of his works), Anton 
Rubinsiein, and the memorable Miss Ethel M. Smyth, the only 
woman who has yet achieved the feat of having an opera per- 
formed at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York—an opera 
which, it should be said, had nothing to do with Cleopatra. Mr. 
Hale does not mention one of the most effective musical transcrip- 
tions of the Cleopatra tale—Mr. Henry Holden Huss’s scene for 
soprano and orchestra, “The Death of Cleopatré (the text 
from Shakespeare’s play), performed in New York by the Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1898, when Madame De Vere Sapio, if memory 
serves, sang the music of Cleopatra. 

The latest composer to essay a tonal setting of the story of 
the “rare Egyptian” is Mr. 


A SYMPHONIC CLEOPATRA 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 










































her conquering ardors. To accomplish successfully sucli an en 
deavor, one must needs have, it goes without saying, a rather un 
common sense of color, and a decidedly acute and vivid sense o} 
what one may denote, for tle sake of convenience, as the more 
sumptuous side of life. Such music must, to say the obvious 
thing, be, before all else, sensuous and passionate (though Milton 
would hardly require us to say that it should be also “ simple”). 
Obviously, it must be sensuous and passionate in the most mag 
nificent manner—a subtle and insinuating sensuousness and_pas- 
sion can never do: these: were great matters, heroic matters, and 
they must needs be greatly set forth. It is regrettable to have to 
say that Mr. Chadwick, admirable and accomplished musician 
that he is, does not command the heroically sensuous, or even the 
subtly sensuous, note. It is, of course, a deficiency that lies he- 
yond any power of remedy; yet it is one that must be noted in 
any truthful estimate of such a work as his ‘* Cleopatra.” This 
music is richly and adroitly scored, it is deeply sincere in feeling 
and exceedingly skilful in accomplishment, and it has one superb 
passage—that at the beginning, intended as a picturing of Cleo- 
patra’s voyage upon the Cydnus: the music in this place calls up 
almost the precise equivalent of Shakespeare’s splendid picture— 
one is exquisitely reminded, in this languorous and gleamingly 
beautiful music, of that wonderful floating pageant—the barge 
whose poop “was beaten gold” .... 


Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were lovesick with them: the oars were silver; 

Whith to the tune of flutes kept 
stroke, and made 





George W. Chadwick, one of the 
most distinguished of the older 
school of American music-makers, 
whose works have been known to 
the concert stage in this country 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury—his “ Overture to Rip Van 
Winkle ” was played in Boston by 
the Harvard Musical Association 
in 1879. Mr. Chadwick composed 
his ‘Cleopatra,’ a symphonic 
poem, in 1904. It was performed 
for the first time in New York on 
January 12 by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Dr. Muck. 
after having been played both at 
the Worcester Festival (in Sep- 
tember, 1905) and in Boston by 
Colonel Higginson’s delectable 
band shortly before the New York 
performance. 

According to an authorized ex- 
position of the work, Mr. Chad- 
wick has gone for his basie ma- 
terial to Plutarch’s Life of Antony, 
trom which (to quote the afore- 
said exposition) “ those situations 
having the most direct reference 
to Cleopatra have been chosen for 
musical suggestion, although the 
action of the tragedy is not lit- 
erally followed.” Those phases of 
the tale selected by Mr. Chadwick 
for particular delineation appear 
to relate-—in the order of their 
place in the score—to the voyage 
of Cleopatra up the River Cydnus 
in her barge (that barge which, 
“like a burnished throne, burnt on 
the water”); the martial ap- 
proach of Antony; the passion of 
the lovers; Antony’s melancholy . 
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The water, which they beat, to fol- 
low faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. 


One recalls few lovelier pages in 
American music, few more finely 
poetic. Would that Mr. Chadwick 
had maintained the whole of his 
tone-poem upon this level! He has 
not done so. His “ Cleopatra” 
theme promises well in the open- 
ing measures, but contents ‘itself 
with hinting vaguely and tanta- 
lizingly at some unrealized mag- 
nificence of curve and color. The 
music devoted to the characteriza- 
tion of Antony is pompous without 
being either distinguished or im- 
pressive; the amorous passages 
lack passion and exaltation; and 
the burial music is not moving in 
its solemnity, and fails to convey 
any deeply tragic emotion. 

On the whole, one recurs, after 
listening to this most modern of 
musical Cleopatras, to an earlier 
endeavor from the same hand—the 
“ Melpomene ” overture—as_ con- 
taining a far greater measure of 
power and validity. 





Mr. Josef Lhévinne, the admir- 
able Russian pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on January 
13, which served a pleasant pur- 
pose in demonstrating, beyond any 
possibility of doubt, Mr: Lhévinne’s 
possession of a very high quality 
of art. Mr. Lhévinne made a 
worthy sacrifice to the convention- 
alities of programme-making by 
playing, as his first number, 
Beethoven’s banal and empty 
“ Eroica ” variations, which lack 











Now it is clear that not all of 
us are fitted by temperament to 
delineate in musie Cleopatra and 
her allurements, her inherent gor- 
geousness, her “ infinite variety,” 





Geraldine Farrar as “Elisabeth” 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY, IN AN UNFAMILIAR ROLE 






even the minor compensation of 
brevity; but he atoned for this 
by an achievement which was not 
only one of the most notable in 
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the record of this season’s piano-playing, 
but was, in addition, quite the best thing 
that we have thus far heard from Mr. 
Lh¢évinne. This achievement was his play- 
ine of the noble F-minor sonata of Brahms 
—a work whose infrequent appearance upon 
the cencert programmes of our masters of 
the piano is probably due to its uncommon 
excellence as sheer music, and its lack of 
those amiably spectacular qualities which 
tempt the soul and the fingers of virtuosi— 
in other words, it suffers, like a great deal 
of other rare and important music for the 
piano, through being richer in beauty than 
jin possibilities of display. | Mr. Lhévinne 
played it almost ideally—with an exquisite 
consciousness of its exalted beauty and ten- 
derness and its deeply poetic moods, and 
with a technical skill and finesse which 
ere more than adequate to cope with its 
not inconsiderable — difficulties. This is 
Brahms almost at his best—a fact which 
Mr. Lhévinne made eloquently clear. It is 
difficult to understand why he should not 
play more Brahms and less of that which 
is both hackneyed and inferior: let us say, 
less Chopin—surely less Rubinstein and 
Scriabine-of-the-left-hand. 


That professional men of letters, as a class, 
are densely and unrepentently ignorant of 
musical art (not merely of its technical side, 
which would be excusable, but of its histori- 
cal and wsthetic aspects) has long been ac- 
knowledged and deplored—by all save the 
men of letters themselves. The fact that a 
certain familiarity with musical art is as 
essential to a fully-rounded culture as is 
familiarity with the things of the other 
arts, is seemingly unrecognized by the prac- 
titioners of that art which is most nearly 
allied with music. Men who would not like 
to confess that they had never heard of 
Sargent or Rodin or Maeterlinck are not in 
the least loth to confess that they have 
never heard of Debussy. To this general 
and surely deplorable condition, however, 
there is among American men of letters a 


notable exception—Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder. Mr. Gilder has for years been an 


acute and sympathetic observer of the ac- 
tivities of the world of music, and he has 
leng used his large influence to promote a 
wider and deeper interest in its important 
concerns. He has, too, written of music and 
musicians with penetration and distinction— 
with particular effectiveness, in a recently 
published sheaf of poems which he calls A 
Book of Music. Here are meditations, sensi- 
tive and deeply felt, upon “ Listening to 


'- Music.” “The Violin,” ‘ Handel’s Largo,” 
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* Paderewski,” “The Cello,” “The Pathetic 
Symphony,” “ Wagner,” ‘“ Beethoven,” and 
other matters. Especially memorable, and 
with a poignant bearing upon the present, 
are the verses entitled ‘“ MacDowell ”: 


Rejdice! Rejoice! 

The New World hath a voice; 

A voice of tragedy and mirth, 

Sounding clear through all the earth; 

A voic2 of music, tender and sublime, 

Kin to the master-music of all time. 
Hear ye, and know,— 

While the chords throb with poignant pause 

and flow.— 

Of the New World the mystic, lyric heart, 

Breathed in undaunted art: 

Her pomp of days, her glittering nights; 


» The rich surprise 


And miracle of iridescent skies; 

Her lovely lowlands and imperial heights; 

Her glooms and gladness; 

Her oceans thundering on a thousand shores; 

Her wild-wood madness; 

Her streams adream with memory that de- 
plores 

The red inhabitants evanished and undone 

That follow, follow to far lands beyond the 
setting sun. 

And echoes one may hear of ancient lores 

From the Old World’s well-loved shores,— 


© Primal loves, and quenchless hates; 
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Striving lives, and conquering fates; 

Elves innocently antic 

Or wild-eyed, frantic; 

Shadow-heroes, passionate, gigantie,— 

Sons and daughters of the prime 

That moved the mighty bards to noble 
rhyme. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! 


m The New World hath new music—and a 


voice! 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Paper Garments 


For a long time inventors and manufac- 
turers have been endeavoring to utilize 
paper for the manufacture of garments, and 
a Saxony concern has apparently achieved 
a considerable success in this endeavor. 
Almost every one is aware of the increase 
of warmth possible by simply buttoning a 
newspaper inside the coat, and paper vests 
have had a considerable sale. The objec- 
tion to paper in its natural state, however, 
is that: it is stiff, that it rustles, and that 
it cannot, of course, be washed. 

The Saxon firm has devised a method of 
spinning narrow strips of cotton and paper 
into a fabric, and paper and wool are also 
combined, either making serviceable suits, 
jackets, and skirts. Xylolin, as the new 
fabric is called, is cream-colored, and may be 
washed repeatedly without injury, and is 
being sold at a very low price. <A sufficient 
quantity of the goods to make a suit may 
be had for two to three dollars. 





New Way to Kill Pain 


Tue Institute for Medical Research, of 
Washington, District of Columbia, an- 
nounces a discovery of the greatest im- 
portance to surgical science, and conse- 
quently to humanity in general, and which 
it is declared will revolutionize the use of 
anesthetics in the practice of surgery. This 
discovery is that cocaine may be used in lieu 
of ether or chloroform, even in the most 
serious operations. 

The dangers of the use of ether and 
chloroform are well known, but the use of 
one or the other in any serious operation 
has heretofore been absolutely necessary. 
Ether is the less dangerous of the two, al- 
though it stimulates the heart action be- 
yond the safety mark, and a patient after 
regaining consciousness usually becomes 
deathly sick. Chloroform does not produce 
this nausea, but its effect is to depress the 
heart action, so that even a slight overdose, 
especially when a patient is in a weakened 
condition, is likely to cause his death while 
in the unconscious state it brings about. 

Investigations of a most elaborate charac- 
ter were conducted by Dr. L. Kast and Dr. 
S. J. Meltzer, of the Institute, with refer- 
ence to the effect of cocaine, which, up to 
this time, has been regarded by the medical 
profession as a rather mild drug of its class, 
with the result that it has been thoroughly 
demonstrated that, on the contrary, cocaine 
really exerts, in certain dosage, a most pro- 
found and far-reaching effect upon not only 
the nerves of the body, but also upon the 
internal organs. The value of this discovery 
cannot be overestimated, as cocaine is not dan- 
gerous to administer, and no bad effects follow. 

Coincident with the discovery of the effect 
and value of cocaine as an anesthetic there 
was made another of scarcely less impor- 
tance, most curious as_ illustrating how 
thoroughly in error even a so exact and 
progressive science as surgery may be. This 
was that, notwithstanding the long prevail- 
ing belief to the contrary among the medical 
profession, a man’s liver, kidneys, and heart 
are as susceptible to pain as his fingers, toes, 
or eyes. Since medicine. has been practised, 
its exponents have regarded the abdominal 
organs as dead to all sensations, in fact, 
absolutely unsupplied with sensory nerves, 
and performing their functions in a purely 
mechanical manner, much in the same way 
that a rubber bag might be filled, and the 
water then forced from it by pressure. 

The famous Swedish surgeon Lennander 
has insisted with vehemence that the in-' 
ternal organs could be cut, burnt, squeezed, 
and otherwise mangled, without causing the 
slightest sensation to the person to whom 
they belonged; no more than attend the 
cutting of hair or nails, a contention which 
Doctors Kast and Meltzer assert is abso- 
lutely without warrant, and their experi- 
ments upon dogs and cats would seem to 
absolutely substantiate their theories. 

Without once dreaming that it would have 
any other than a local effect, or that its 
influence would extend to the internal 
organs, the Swedish surgeon, in order to 
alleviate the pain which would have been 
caused to his subjects by the necessary in- 
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cisions, used cocaine. When the internal 
organs were tested, and showed no pain re- 
action, it was a most natural and logical 
conclusion, inasmuch as they were supposed 
to be in an absolutely normal state, to 
assume that they were not subject to sensa- 
tions of any kind. 

In the experiments at Washington it was 
found that the injection of cocaine in the 
foreleg of an animal would produce anies- 
thesia throughout the abdominal region, and 
that the effect overspreads the entire system 
through the circulation. It would conse- 
quently appear that in cases of great pain 
over widely extended areas of the body, 
caused by burning, for example, the pain 
might be deadened by the injection of a 
proper amount of cocaine at any point. 
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Pears 


“A shining coun- 
tenance’ is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
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Celebrating the One-hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Gen. R. E. Lee, in Richmond 
THE LEE MONUMENT WITH ITS GUARD OF HONOR, AND (ON THE RIGHT) THE SURVIVING MEMBERS 
OF GENERAL LEE’S FAMILY WATCHING THE CELEBRATION 


Recollections of General Robert E. Lee 
By Charles Marshall Graves 


HE centenary of the birth of General 

[ Robert E. Lee was recently celebrated 

in many parts of the South—notably 
at Richmond, Lexington, Washington and 
Lee University, and Petersburg and Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, and at New Orleans and 
Washington. In Richmond the Lee Monu- 
ment was decorated, and there were com- 
memorative exercises of various kinds. 

Probably no one would have ventured, 
forty years ago, to prophesy that the Amer- 
ican people, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, would be claiming Robert E. 
Lee, not only as the idol of the South, but as 
the pride of the whole country. In this day 
of thirst for personal history, anecdotes and 
incidents in the life of a famous man are 
eagerly seized upon. 

When General Lee returned from Appo- 
mattox to Richmond he approached the city 
from the Manchester side, coming down 
Hull Street, the main thoroughfare of that 
city, and crossed the pontoon bridge below 
the present Mayo Bridge, which had been 
burned at the evacuation of Richmond. He 
came up Fourteenth Street, in Richmond, to 


Main Street, and at the corner of Fourteenth 
Street a number of Northern and Southern 
men were standing, the Northern soldiers 
being then in possession of the city. South- 
ern men at once recognized the distin- 
guished figure mounted on old “ Traveller,” 
and one of them spoke up: 

* Here comes General Lee. I am going to 
take off my hat to him.” 

A “Yankee” soldier at once said, 
“Damned if I don’t, too,” and as the Gen- 
eral passed by every man of them lifted his 
hat and saluted. General Lee, looking 
straight ahead of him, lifted his hat gravely 
and passed cn up the street. 

The following story has never been pub- 
lished. It illustrates vividly the humanity 
and tenderness which were the essential 
characteristics of Lee. It was while he was 
President of Washington College, now Wash- 
ington and Lee University, a short time be- 
fore his death, that he attended as a dele- 
gate the Episcopal Convention in Lynch- 
burg. He was a guest while in that city of 
Mr. John William Murrell. He was, of 
course, assigned to the best chamber in the 
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house, and proved himself a most agrve- 
able and pleasant guest. During the night 
he arose, and going to the door of Mr, 
Murrell’s room, aroused him, saying: “ \r, 
Murrell, there is some one ill in this house, 
and I eannot find where he is. I was 
awakened by groans and have searched the 
house as far as I know it in the effort to 
ascertain who is sick.” Mr. Murrell and 
his sons at once made a thorough investica- 
tion, but failing to find any one in dis- 
tress, everybody soon retired. In less than 
an hour General Lee was again at Mir, 
Murrell’s door, saying: 

“Mr. Murrell, I dislike greatly to worry 
you again, but there is absolutely no doubt 
that some one in this house is in distress.” 

Again the house was lighted from top to 
bottom and a far more thorough search was 
made. After a long interval, the cause of 
the disturbance was found to be an old 
pointer dog, which was lying under General 
Lee's bed and groaning in its sleep, or 
dreaming of the Sener hunting days of the 
past. The bed which General Lee occupied 
was of the old-fashioned kind, with curtains 
reaching to the floor, and no oné had thoucht 
of looking under it. 





An Heirloom 


PROFESSOR Masson, of Edinburgh, author 
of a compendious Life of Milton, was once 
exasperated by the listlessness of a student 
in one of his classes. After bearing long in 
silence the young man’s inattention, the 
Professor one day broke off in the midst 
of his lecture and addressed himself to the 
student. 

“May I ask, sir,” said he, “ whether you 
expect to pass this course?” ; 

““T hae hopes, sir,” answered the student. 

“Then when the examination comes, sir, 
you will wish for notes on these lectures. 
What will you do for them?” 

“T hae my father’s, sir,’ was the reply. 





Helping Him 


A CERTAIN politician of Chicago went to 
Washington during the early part of the 
present administration armed with all man- 
ner of recommendations for a position in 
the consular service. The applicant had 
been so confident that he would secure the 
fat berth desired that he intimated to his 
Chicago friends, before his departure, that 
he should be glad to see them abroad at any 
time. 

To his great chagrin, however, the 
Chicago politician soon found out that the 
President was not in the least disposed to 
favor him with an appointment, either 
foreign or domestic. Whereupon the Chi- 
cago man became most despondent. Said 
he: 

“Mr. President, when I left home I had 
told all my friends that I was confident you 
would give me something. I hate to go 
back empty-handed. It isn’t so much the 
office that I care for, but I shouldn’t like to 
have that Chicago crowd laughing at my 
expense.” 

The President is reported to have smiled 
grimly at this. “ About the best suggestion 
I can make in the matter,” said he, “is 
that you tell your Chicago friends that I 
offered you the post of consul-general at 
Paris and that you declined it.” 





Without Pain, Two Dollars Extra 


A BALTIMORE man was one afternoon 
seated in a dentist’s anteroom, waiting his 
turn, when a young woman, evincing every 
evidence of utmost agitation at the thought 
of submitting to an ordeal, entered and took 
a seat beside him. Very shortly thereafter 
a series of piercing shrieks came from the 
operating-room; whereupon the timid 
young woman sprang from her seat in terror 
and, grasping the arm of the colored at- 
tendant, gasped: - 

“Oh, what is that? Oh, what is that?” 

“Tt ain’t nothin’, miss,’ the darky 
hastened to assure her. “ It’s only a patient 
that’s bein’ treated free of charge.” 
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Only Eight Great Navies 

{ SECRETARY-OF-THE-NAVY Metcalf declares 
there are only eight great navies on the 
; clobe. They are, in the order of their rela- 
tive strength, England, France, the United 
States, Germany, Japan, Russia, Italy, and 
Austria. : iM 
“England,” says the Secretary, ranks 
so far above all the other nations that it 
really stands in a class by itself, having 
juilt on January 1, 1907, and ready for 
active service, 56 battle-ships, 32 armored- 
cruisers, 101 cruisers, 147 torpedo-boat-de- 
strovers, 37 torpedo-boats, and 29 sub- 
marines. It has under construction 5 battle- 
ships, 10 armored cruisers, 28 destroyers, 
and 19 submarines. England has no con- 
‘tinuing shipbuilding policy, but usually 
lavs down each year four armored ships, 
with a proportional number of smaller 


= 


essels. 

we Japan has made rapid strides in its 
naval strength within the last two years. 
Its quota consists of 11 “battle-ships, 9 
armored cruisers, 22 cruisers, 54 destroyers, 
7 torpedo-boats, 9 submarines, and 3 coast- 
defence vessels. It has under construction 
2 battle-ships, 4 armored cruisers, and 1 
cruiser, but no smaller vessels. 

“The United States Navy does not stand 
third in the matter of relative importance, 
however, when the question of commissioned 
and enlisted personnel is considered. It 
stands fifth, being ranked in order by Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Japan. For in- 
* stance, where Japan has forty-nine officers of 

flag rank—that is, rear-admirals, vice-ad- 

mirals, and admirals—the United States 

Navy has only eighteen. 

“This difference in strength of personnel 
is carried out through all the grades, and 
naval officers of this country are frank to 
admit that this is the one weak spot in the 

United States Navy. Japan, with a smaller 
number of vessels, has many more officers 
and 3000 more enlisted men. But I guess 
when it comes down to putting shot in the 
right place our navy holds the world’s 
' record,” concluded the new Secretary of the 
) Navy. 
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Merely a Suggestion 


An elderly gentleman was riding on a 
street-car the other day. A boy began to 
laugh, and laughed so he couldn’t stop. 
The old gentleman told his mother that the 
boy needed a spanking, and she replied that 
she didn’t believe in spanking on an 
empty stomach, whereupon the man said: 
'“Neither do I; turn him over.” 





“The Star-spangled Banner” 
Now Official 


“Tre Star-spangled Banner” has been 
officially recognized as the national anthem 
/ of the United States, and its dirgelike notes 
| will hereafter be by authority of tlie govern- 
-ment heard upon all suitable occasions. 
_ Among the other honors which will be ac- 


| corded the air will be a military. salute, the 


_ Army Regulations having been so amended 


y that when the national anthem is played by 


¥ 


_ the band on any formal occasion, or at any 


place where persons belonging to the mili- 
# tary service are present, they shall stand at 


: attention, and even if not in ranks they 
i shall render the prescribed salute. The posi- 


_ tion of salute must be maintained until the 


_ last note has been played. The Regulations 
\ further provide that when the air is played 


It shall be played through once, without 
repetitions or variations, except where repe- 
tition is called for by the score. 

It is also directed that the same respect 


> 28 accorded “The Star-spangled Banner ” 


| shall be observed when the national air of 
» ‘ny other country is played as a compliment 
to official representatives of the foreign 


~ country, 





An Educational Pointer 


: Binks, “ Jorkins, the half-back, learned 

Something at the midwinter exams.” 
Jinks. “What was it?” 

oe “Why, just what the drop-kick 


j 
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more than any other dish N 


needs careful seasoning. It 
is rendered more appetizing 


by 
Lea & Perrins’ 
: Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 














It is a delightful seasoning 


Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish Salads, etc. 
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as Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA 


NOT or. COLD 


as at the fountains of our 


FISH 35 RETAIL STORES 


THROUGHOUT THE 
“4 STATES & CANADA 


or at our authorized Sales Agents 
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| Where you have seen Bear Siens 
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for Scalloped Oysters, WHY NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


BY ORDERING A CAN OF 
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BREAKFAST COCOA 


aT OoOwWwF 


John Duncans’ Sons, Agents, New York. Stores. Sales Agents or from your Grocer: 











~SOPHY OF KRAVONIA_ 


Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda” 


A fomance like “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


The heroine, a light- 


spirited, penniless English girl, goes to Kravonia to seek her fortune. She 

has the good-luck to save the life of the Prince, who falls in love with her. 

Stirring times then begin for the adventurous beauty; the story of her career 

becomes a galloping romance, in which reckless adventures, court intrigues, 

and hairbreadth escapes follow one another in quick succession. 
With Frontispiece. Price $1.50 








La Cote St. André (Isére), France. 


(White and Green) 


1878 and 1889. 


Messrs. Bluthenthal & Bickert, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


R. L. Christian & Co., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dellheim & Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Levi & Ottenheimer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chapman & Wilberforce, 
San Francisco, California. 











ROCHER FRERES 


Established in 1705. 
Menthe Glaciale and Other Liqueurs 


CREME de MENTH 


HE finest and most elegant of all Liqueurs. 


The standard of excellence. 
Rocher Fréres’s famous cordials received 
the highest awards in Paris in 1855, 1867, 


For sale by 


National Importing Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee, 
Richards & Sons, 
Mobile, Alabama, 
Levy & Lewin Mercantile Co., 
Denver, Colorado, 
Steuben County Wine Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Edward Block & Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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THE MAN WHO BID LOWEST FOR 
~ THE PANAMA CANAL CONTRACT 








terest. 











William J. Oliver 


THE CONTRACTOR WHO HAS MADE THE LOWEST BID FOR THE 
BUILDING THE PANAMA CANAL 


CONTRACT OF 


Mr. Oliver is thirty-nine years of age. 
wauka, a suburb of South Bend, Indiana. 
years of age he started out on the Cotton Belt railroad with a 
fifteen-team outfit as a railroad contractor. 
gressed from one branch of railroad contracting to another, and owns 
one of the largest manufacturing plants in the United States for the 
building of contractors’ machinery. 

Mr. Oliver has also made a specialty of what contractors call 
* eonerete work,” and has built a number of concrete buildings, 
viaducts, and river bridges for railroads. 
of contracts now under way, including the tunnelling of Lookout 
Mountain for the Southern Railway Company, concrete buildings 
in Louisville and Nashville, a concrete dam at Chattanooga, sixty- 
five feet high, in which there will be 50,000 cubie yards of re- 
inforeced concrete work. 
ing extensions for various railroads. 

In view of the announcement that Mr. Oliver purposes to use 
negroes from the West Indies as laborers on the 
superintendence of white men from the South, it is interesting to 
recall the report that Governor Swettenham of Jamaica is opposed 
to the use of negroes from that island as foreign laborers, and has 
imposed a prohibitive emigration head-tax to prevent the natives 
from leaving the island for America or Panama. 


has made a proposition to build the Panama Canal for 6.75 

per cent. of the total cost, and this bid, at the time of 
writing, is under favorable consideration by the government. 
combination which made this bid, Mr. Oliver has the dominant in- 
Other bids were for 7.19, 12.50, and 28 per cent. 


WY is a J. OLIVER, in association with Anson J. Bangs, 


In the 
He was born in Misha- 
When he was sixteen 


He has gradually pro- 


He has over $30,000,000 


He is also laying double tracks and build- 


eanal, under the 


In the case of an award, Mr. Oliver will go to the isthmus to 
superintend personally the work of construction; he will take over 


the entire plant owned by the government, and will at once proceed 
to ship additional materials to the Zone. 





The Centennial Anniversary of 
Steam Navigation 


AN international maritime exposition 
which will be held in Bordeaux, France, from 
May to November of this year, commemora- 


ting the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Robert Fulton’s successful application of 


steam navigation, marks an important event 
in the history of the maritime world. 

The beginning of steam navigation, prop- 
erly speaking, was born on the Hudson 
River one hundred years ago, and was foster- 
ed and nurtured by that illustrious American 
inventor, Robert Fulton. 

This exposition, which is of an interna- 
tional character, will be participated in by 
nearly all the great powers, who have signi- 
fied their intention to take an active part 
and to send exhibits. There will be col- 
lected models of every kind of ship, ancient 
and modern, commercial and naval, together 
with a display illustrating all that pertains 
to ocean geography and to river and sea 
navigation. 

It has been suggested that the United 
States erect a special pavilion wherein the 
relics of Fulton, together with specimens, 
models, and documents affording an idea of 
the growth of the invention in the country of 
its birth, could be placed on exhibition. It 
is also planned by the organizers of the 
exposition that each country build a pavilion 
on land provided them, so that each will have 
its distinctive building. Sections will be re- 
served for advances made in the merchant 
and naval, marine, automobile tavigation, 
ocean and inland fisheries, hygiene, and life- 
saving. 

The first experiments in steam navigation 
in America were made in 1783 by Fitch and 
Rumsey. Fitch launched a_ paddle-wheel 
steamboat in 1788 which moved at the rate 
of four miles an hour, but only proceeded a 
short distance when the boiler burst. 

Later in the same year a Mr. Miller, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, experimented success- 
fully with a small double boat, which moved 
about seven miles an hour. In 1803, a man 
by name of Symington built the Charlotte 
Dundas, intending to tow boats on the Clyde 
Canal. This venture appears to have been 
successful, but, owing to the fact that the 


agitation of the water by the paddles caused 
the banks to wash down, the use of the vessel 
was given up. 

It was in August, 1807, that Robert Ful- 
ton, in conjunction with Robert Livingston, 
built and launched the Clermont at New York 
city. on which was installed a 20-horse-power 
engine, with a cylinder measuring twenty- 
four inches in diameter with a four-foot 
stroke. This boat, which was schooner-rigged, 
of about 160 tons burden, made the trip 
from New York.to Albany, a distance of 110 
miles, in twenty-four hours against the tide 
and wind. Dry pine was used as fuel, which 
sent forth thick black smoke, giving the ship 
a terrible aspect, and spreading terror among 
the watermen of New York Harbor. While 
in the course of building she received the 
nickname of “ Fulton’s Folly,” and many 
were the jeers and sarcastic remarks made 
about Fulton. 

Soon after her memorable trip she was 
used as a regular packet between New York 
and Albany. Later Fulton built and fur- 
nished the city of New York with ferries 
for use between that city and the Jersey 
shore. He was also the inventor of the 
torpedo which now plays such an important 
part in warfare. ; 

It was this first trip of the Clermont which 
was the first really successful voyage made 
by a steam-vessel on water. 

It is especially fitting, therefore, that 
France, in taking the initiative, shows once 
more her thankfulness to the artisans of 
“ progress,” and her sincere friendship for 
the United States in commemorating the cen- 
tury anniversary of Fulton’s victory, for it 
was in France that a great many of his ex- 
periments were made, even if he was un- 
successful. That these experiments were of 
enough significance is shown by the fact that 
in 1804 Napoleon, in writing to a friend, 
stated: ‘ Citizen Fulton’s propositions may 
change the face of the world.” That this 
statement has come true goes without saying. 

President Roosevelt has intimated that 
he desires this government to be represented 
at the exposition, and, all matters being 
favorable, Secretary-of-the-Navy Metcalf has 
ordered the attendance at Bordeaux of sev- 
eral of our finest war-ships. 

Great interest has been manifested in 
American naval and _ merchant - marine 
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circles, and the members of the American 
Committee of Honor comprise men _ well 
versed in these matters. 

This exposition will afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for our manufacturers of motor- 
boats, canoes, life-saving appliances, optical 
and nautical instruments, ete., not only to 
exhibit the superiority of the products of 
American genius and enterprise, but to 
greatly increase their business. 





Ruin and Bruin 


LittLeE Willie, one day, tore 
All the clothes off Theodore; 

Gleefully he shouted, ‘ There! 
Now you’re just a Teddy bare.” 





Going Up! 

Patrons of a big office-building in St. 
Paul, who had long been accustomed to the 
familiar sign, “Call your floor when the 
car starts. The elevator will not return to 
a floor after it has passed it,” were rudely 
jarred the other day to find-in its place the 
following: 

“Call your floor when the car starts. The 
elevator-man is no mind-reader.” 





Expert Advice 


THERE was a general titter recently in a 
church of Portland, Maine, when a proud 
father brought his first-born to be christened. 

The good man was more at home on deck 
than in his present position. He gingerly 
held the struggling infant, who kicked and 
squalled in a most alarming way; and for a 
while it looked as if the old man would lose 
his bearings. In fact, there was at one time 
considerable confusion. The ceremony came 
to a stop and the congregation began to 
giggle ominously. 

Then from a pew near by came the re- 
assuring voice of a good shipmate: 

“Upend it, Bill, upend it! Its head’s be 
low hatches!” 
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A Novel Medium 


‘ Ixro the most tragic experiences chance 
often intrudes episodes irresistibly comical. 
A young man had recently become much in- 
terested in spiritualism. He had several 
times visited the seances of a notable 
- medium. seeing and hearing many things 
he could not explain, among the simplest of 
which were numerous “ spirit-rappings.” 

# While his mind was occupied with specu- 
lations arising from these things, he was 
called to the death-bed of a very dear rela- 
tive. 

On the night after her death, when all 
but the watchers had retired, he was kept 
up late writing letters which his sudden de- 
parture from the city necessitated. Busy 
and sad as he was, he had still inevitably 

t thought of the possibility of a message 
from the spirit of his departed cousin. For 
a moment he dropped his pen and sat won- 
dering if such a thing could be. 

Just at that minute there were several 
quick, muffled thumps under the table at 
which he was writing. He started, paled, 

and sat rigid. In ten seconds a_ world of 

| thoughts whirled over him. Then the 

}thumpings were repeated, longer and 
louder. For a moment—which seemed an 
age—he was beside himself, expecting to 
see or hear he knew not what. But nothing 
further happened. 

After a full minute of suspense he 
gathered all his courage and, bending down, 

, looked under the table. There, on another 

chair, he discovered the family cat, still 
scratching her head, but no longer striking 
the table with her foot. 





Entitled to It 


One of his grandma’s maids of honor tells 
the following story of Prince Eddie when he 
swas a few years younger: 
* Just after King LEdward’s coronation, 
‘when he underwent an operation for appen- 
‘dicitis and was lying convalescent, he sent 
for his grandchildren. 

The little ones trooped into the room, 
‘cautioned by their nurse that they must keep 
ivery quiet, and stood about their grand- 
father’s bed. He talked with them for a few 
minutes and they replied in awed whispers. 
_ Then when the nurse told them they must 


/ go, Prince Eddie said: 
f 


“But, grandpa, can’t we see the baby?” 





His Denomination 


| Ar the close of service one Sunday morning 
Vin a Washington church the pastor went 
down the aisle, as is his custom, to greet the 
strangers in the congregation. With one 
‘such he entered into conversation, during the 
‘course of which he asked: 

“May I ask, sir, to what denomination you 
‘ belong?” 


[ “Well,”’ was the reply, “I am what you 


might call a submerged Presbyterian.” 
“I beg your pardon,” said the puzzled 
’ divine. 
_ “Iwas brought up a Presbyterian,” con- 
‘tinued the stranger. “ My wife is a Baptist; 


4 my eldest daughter is a Methodist; my son 


>is the organist at a Universalist church; 
“my second daughter sings in an Episcopal 
choir, and my youngest attends a Congrega- 
~ tionalist’ Sunday-school.” 

“But you contribute, doubtless, to some 


| one church?” suggested the pastor. 


“T contribute to all of them,’ said the 


® ‘tranger, “That is partly what submerges 


> me. 





Fy . 

: In Jumping Over 

; Lirttr Dixon, aged three, had just learned 
P that famous nursery rhyme, “ Hi diddle, 
diddle,” and electrified his mother one night 
5 by exclaiming, as he stood gazing in won- 
; der at the new moon which had just risen. 
000-00-00, mamma, just look!” 

What is it, dear?” said she. 

* Why,” he answered, in amazement, 
that old cow has gone an’ kicked a piece 
Tight out of it.” 
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and reverse. 
The Thomas has them all. 


chassis made. 
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THE THOMAS FORTY 
40 H. P., $2,750 F. O. B. Factory 


Just one of the factors that contributes to the.tnfailing reliability of the 
Thomas in the hands of hundreds and hundreds of owners—four speeds forward 


It includes every valuable feature suggested by 
the expert knowledge of a corps of the most noted engineers in Europe 
ing in conjunction with the splendid American staff of the Thomas Company. 

No car that does not include these features—no car that has not been tried 
and tested and proven by the daily experience of more than a thousand owners 
—that has not demonstrated its reliability as Thomas touring cars did last year 
by capturing every world’s record and endurance contest of note, can safely 
be said to be sound, staunch and reliable. 


Study These Special Features of Thomas Construction 


We believe that an honest comparison will convince the most skeptical that the Thomas 
Flyer far excels every leading competitor in these important features of modern construction: 

Two entirely separate and distinctive ignition outfits, spark plugs, wire and all—the 
important Simms-Bosch high-tension Magneto, and the Atwater-Kent spark generator; 
four forward speeds instead of three; forged axles instead of tubing; disc clutch instead 
of cone; cross steering-rod in front instead of rear; 36-inch wheels and tires instead of smaller; 
annular bearing on transmission; sprockets on rear wheels; roller bearings on front wheels; 
back-stop safety device, chain pulling forward on both bearings; anti-gear stripping device; 
extra large transmission gears that don’t strip; dust proof body and completely encased 
frame sides, seating seven passengers; two auxiliary revolving seats; curved aluminum dash; 
solid mahogany fittings; geared fan, pumps and magnetos; very efficient and expensive 
lubricating device; suit-case compartment; coat and package rack; trussed and reinforced 
frames; forged radius rods, etc., proving absolutely that the Thomas is the most costly 


E.R. THOMAS MOTOR CAR CO., Buffalo, N. 


Members A. L. A. M. 


Four Speeds Forward and Reverse 
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FOR @ MEN @ Of BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST-— 


READ ee 
“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD” 


By the author of “ The Garden of Allah” 























YOU MUST 
HAVE OUR‘NEW CATALOG 
if you wish to-know the best and simplest 
method of building your own boat—cost next to 
nothing. It tells all about the Brooks System, 


ready to put together. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


Write today. 
gehts BROOKS BOAT MFG. Co 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
5102 Ship Street, Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 
(Formerly of Bay City) 


ma, 





| Side-Lights © 
on Astronomy 


| By 
SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in 
astronomy but not in its technicalities will” 
find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter- 
esting chapters on the problems that astron- 
omers are facing to-day: How large is the 
universe? Has it definite bounds? How 
long will it endure? These and kindred 
questions are discussed in the light of the 
most recent knowledge. 


Mustrated. Price, net, $2.00 
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DIRECT FROM DISTILLERY TO YOU 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


$920 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


This is at the rate of only 80 cents a full quart 
(express paid by us) for HAYNER WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND in our own registered distillery 
under*U. S. Government supervision—full strength, 
full measure, absolute purity and age guaranteed 
by the U. S. Government as shown by its official 
stamp over the cork of each bottle. 


FULL 
QUARTS 











SEND US YOUR ORDER 











—save all the jobber’s and dealer’s profits and 
get the highest grade ‘‘bottled in bond’’ whis- 
key direct from distillery at distiller’s price. 












—W HIS KEY 


SOLE OWNERS OF Ht 
SRecistereo Dismusery He 210™Disrmer Feet 
OFFICES «woSHIPPING DEPOTS: 

WON ©. ST.LOUIS Mo, ST.PAUL MINN. ! 


Hi} 





Dayton, Ohio 
125 DistTintery, Troy, OxI0. 








BOTTLED IN BOND} 


HEHAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


THE HAYNER DISTIL 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CAPITAL $500,000.00, FULL Pap. 





OUR OFFER We will send you FOUR 
FULL QUART BOTTLES 
of HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK 
BOTTLED IN BOND WHISKEY for 
$3.20—by express prepaid—in plain pack- 
age with no marks to show contents. 
When you get it—open one or all of the 
bottles—test it thoroughly—and if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory in every way, send it back 
at our expense and we will return your $3.20. 
Could any offer be fairer than that? 


Don’t wait—send us your order to-day — 
ADDRESS OUR NEAREST OFFICE and be 
sure to mention ‘‘Division 1284, 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
N. Mex., Ore., Wash. or Wyo. must be on the - 
basis of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 EXPRESS 
PREPAID or 20 QUARTS for $15.20 by 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 


St. Paul, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. 





Sinancial 


LING COMPANY, Division 1284 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
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Practical Cooking 
By MARY F: HENDERSON 
It is a treatise containing all practical 
instructions in cooking and in serving. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


of Credit. 





International Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Collections made. 


Cer- 





Capital = 


Joun Jacop AsTor, 
Cuaries H. AvLien, 
GerorGce F. BAKER, 
Epwarp J. Berwin, 
Pavut D. Cravatu, 
FrepDERIC CROMWELL. 


G. G. Haven, 


Levi P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
CuHARLEs H. ALLEN, 





Surplus and Undivided Profits = 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
= = = $2,000,000.00 


$8,034,067.97 


Re 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 





James B. Due, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
DantrEL GUGGENHEIM, 


James N. JARvIE, 
Wa tter S. JoHNSTON, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 

A. D. JurtLiiarpD, 
JoserH LAROCQUR, 

D. O. MI ts, 

Levi P. Morton, 
RicHarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. Oakman, 


3ERWIND, James N. JARvirE, 
Paut D. CraAvaTnH, 


G. G. Haven, 
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SamugEL Rpea, 
WinTHROP RUTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. ScuiFr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne WHITNEY. 


Jacos H. ScuiFr, 
Harry Payne WHITNEY. 





A Crucial Moment 


THE late Joseph Jefferson took delicht jp 
telling a story of “ business” in the earlier 
days of the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadel. 
phia. “Camille” was being played aud all 
was going with intensity. Then cime q 
scene between Camille and Armand, in the 
course of which a servant was to enter with 
lights. “In those days,” said Mr. Jetlerson, 
“sea-island cotton was stage ice-cream, just 
as molasses and water were stage wine. 
sherry or port, according to the proportion 
of molasses. Armand and Camille were 
seated at the table, where they had been 
enjoying such viands as these, and_ their 
dialogue was making the very best of an im- 
pression on the crowded house. Then in 
came that maid-servant with the wabbliest 
sort of a candelabrum. The scene was so en- 
grossing that she was scarcely noticed, but 
when she set down her burden between the 
lovers, and one of the candles toppled out 
and put the ice-cream in a blaze—well, the 
strain was broken. The entire audience 
burst into laughter, and the curtain had to 
be rung down.” 





His Intentions 


AN officer of the army tells how Major 
Whipple, of the Second Massachusetts reci- 
ment, a veteran of the civil war, hastened 
to Washington when the Spanish war broke 
out, and offered his services to President 
McKinley. 


But all officers, as well as men, had to { 


undergo a physical examination, and it was 
stated to Major Whipple that he would have 
to place himself in the hands of the examin- 
ing doctors at Worcester. 

Now, Major Whipple, while a man of great 
bodily strength and perfect health and ac- 
tivity, was a little deficient in the matter of 
teeth. 
exclude him on that account. 

Whereupon the Major waxed  wroth. 
“Damn it, gentlemen,” said he, “ I‘m going 
to Cuba to shoot Spaniards, not to eat ’em!” 

The Major went. 





He Wanted to Know 


Justice Harlan, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, recently celebrated the golden 
anniversary of his wedding, and the event 
brought to light some stories of the stalwart 
jurist. One relates how the justice was ri- 
ding towards Washington on a sleeping-car 
from Louisville. Before retiring he went 
into the smoking compartment to get a 
drink of water. There were half a dozen 
men in the place, and a flask had_ been 
passed around and the glass used for the 
liquor. Justice Harlan took up the glass, 
smelled it, and turned on the smokers: 

“Who,” he roared, in his deep bass voice. 
“has had the temerity to drink whiskey out 
of this glass?” 

“T did,” piped up the owner of the flask, 
somewhat awed by the great bulk of the 
justice. 

“Then, sir,’ said the justice, sternly, 
“where are you hiding the bottle?” 





The Connecting Link 


An examining surgeon proposed to ' 





wenienaseten! ite 





~ fa 


Teacner. “Is there any connecting link — 


between the animal and the vegetable king: 
dom ?” " 
Bricut Pupit. “ Yes, mum; there’s hash. 





Equity 
Unit recently there was a_ partnership 
existing between two darky blacksmiths 1 
an Alabama town. The dissolution of this 
association was made known by a_ notice 


nailed upon the door of the smithy, which } 


notice ran as follows: : 

“The kopardnershipp heretofor resisting 
between me and Mose Jenkins is heerby tT 
solved. All perrsons owing the firm W! 
settel with me, and all perrsons that the 
firm owes to will settel with Mose.” 
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Concerning Pantomimes 


(itprEN’s tales belong to all the world. 
In this respect, as England is the home of 
pantomime, which keeps alive such tales, 
selections from them for performance in 
Great Britain this last Christmas season 
are of interest. Of the 120 pantomimes 
thus chosen, “The Babes in the Wood” 
scored the most representations, with twenty- 
four productions to its credit at different 
theatres. ‘* Cinderella,” always popular, 
eame next, with seventeen. Fourteen houses 
cave “ Aladdin”; ten “ Red-riding Hood ”; 
tight each, “Dick Whittington” and 
“Robinson Crusoe.” “ Mother Goose” and 
“ Sindbad the Sailor ” filled the bill in seven 
theatres apiece; the “ Forty Thieves” and 
‘Bluebeard ” each in five; “Jack and the 
Beanstalk.” “Goody Twoshoes,” each in 
three. “ Puss in Boots” andthe “ Sleeping 
Beauty ” had respectively two houses set 
apart for them. But the “Fair One with 
the Golden Locks,” “The House that Jack 
Built.” “ Bopeep,” “ Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
and “Little Hans Andersen” could boast 
but only one apiece for their performance. 
This list, it will be seen, ignores a number 
of old nursery tales as “ Beauty and the 
Zeast.” “Jack and Jill,” “The Queen 
of Hearts.’ “Simple Simon,” ‘ Goosey 
Gander.” and “Robin Hood.” Children 
fond of these omitted pantomimes, however, 
may take heart, for they are sure to be 
revived. 


Intolerable 


As every one knows, the great Von Moltke 
never wasted words and despised anything 
that approached garrulity in others. Ger- 
man army ollicers are fond of telling an 
anecdote illustrative of this peculiarity: 

Von Moltke was leaving Berlin on a rail- 
way journey. Just before the train pulled 
out of the station a captain of hussars 
entered the general’s compartment and, recog- 
nizing him, saluted with “Guten Morgen, 
Excellenz!” 

Two hours later the train slowed up at a 
way station. The captain rose, saluted, and 
with another “Guten Morgen, Excellenz!” 
left the train. 

Turning to one of his companions, Von 
Moltke said, with an expression of the great- 
est disgust, “ Intolerable gas-bag!” 





A Mere Suggestion 


I THINK the birdless hat 
With only buds upon it 
Might properly be called 
And well, the audobonnet. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





Retort Courteous 


THY were quarrelling over their children. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, spitefully, “it is 
certain John has your temper.” 

“ Well,” he replied, quietly, “it is also 
certain he hasn’t yours, because you’ve got 
it all yourself.” 





A Thrilling Repast 


“Lavy,” began the wanderer, “kin I 
chop some wood fur you?” 

“No, thank you,” replied the up-to-date 
housewife ; “we cook and heat entirely by 
electricity.” : 

Nothin’ I kin do to git a bite to eat?” 
Yes. If you care to peel the shocks 
from the electrie wires I'll allow you to eat 
the currents.” 





Uncertain 


“Dip I get your fare?” demanded the con- 
ductor, grufily. 

i I wave it to you,” replied the passenger, 
meekly, “but I don’t know whether you or 
the company got it.” 
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NNXURIQUS WA/TING 


BALL-POINTED PENS ("site 
= Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper; 
never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-PorntTEeD pens 
are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





wae FREE aa, 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 


ye & 4 Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
oys and Girls REVISED EDITION 















Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all By H. P. WELLS 
Styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best ma- Author of “ The American Salmon- Fisherman” 
terial, original designs, expert workmanship— s A 
nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM Illustrated with Diagrams 
f tis ‘ is the best stocked in the West. Prompt Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 
tue shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 








Michigan Buggy Co., 208 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


HOLIDAY CLEARANCE! ‘2,10 7 SAVING 


IMPORTANT: TO THE PUBLIC For tweive years I have been in the publishing business, selling my 
books at wholesale to jobbers and trade agents. I own and operate my own bindery, one of the largest, 
if not the largest, and most complete in the country. Beginning NOW, I intend to deal directly with the 
PUBLIC. On account of the failure of three large publishing houses recently, and my a arrange- 
ments with several others, I can temporarily offer the following bargains at the most UNHEARD-OF 
prices, and I am prepared to send the goods ON APPROVAL, without money, until you can satisfy yourself 
that you are getting the greatest book BARGAIN ever offered. 


THERE IS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF THESE SETS FREE! A $3.00 De Luxe set of 








It is a condition of all accepted orders, that 1 deliver prepaid, for examination, books num- EUGENE FIELD’S WORKS sent 
bers of which are marked in the coupon, at special clearance prices. It is understood that no e . 
payment need be made until February, 1907. FREEOF COST with each sale. 














































































































































































































DE LUXE EDITIONS ORDER BY NUMBER NOTE THE PRICES andes ad vt. Ne. 
Works of Eugene Field, _4 Volumes, Ribbed Cloth . . $3.00 Free 
Oriental Tales & "ter wee, complete and literally translated 

le uxe edition m) oO se! 

. ° 15 Volumes, Cloth ... . . § $150.00 $44.25 1 
Arabian Nights 15 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco | 225.00 75.00 2 
Laurence Sterne ... . } 6 Volumes, Cloth ..... $22.50 $9.75 3 

(Only 29 Sets) |_6 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco | 27.00 _ 12.50 4 
Fielding. 7. 28« © @#© © #© @ | 6 Volumes, Cloth +) 22, o8 $22.50 $9. 75 5 
(Only 33 Sets) |_6 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco | 27.50 _ 12.50 _ OG & 
Defoe ‘oak > Sas} 8 Volumes, Cloth . . «ec -« $30.00 $12.50 ; 
® nly ets) |_ 8 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco | 36.00 15.75 
Balzac (Only 51 Sets) 18 Volumes, 3 Persian “ _ $72.00 | $35.00 [9 
Cooper (Only 61 Sets) 12 Volumes, %{ Persian“ | $48.00 | $22.50 J 10 
Kingsley (Only 19 Sets) 7 Volumes, 3/ Persian _ $37.50 _ $15.75 11 
Thackeray (Only 1] Sets) 10 Volumes, { Persian“ | $40.00 | $19.50 [12 
Eliot (Only 27 Sets) _8 Volumes, 34 Persian ~ $30.00 | $/5.75 | 13 
Charles Reade (Only 2] Sets) 13 Volumes, % Persian sg $65.00 $24.50 14 
Emerson (Only 49 Sets) 6 Volumes, %{ Persian“ $27.00 $12.50 | 15 
Gibbon’s Rome (Only 27 Sets) 6 Volumes, 34 Persian " __ $33.00 $14.50 16 
Plutarch’s Lives(Only 32 Sets) 5 Volumes, 3¢ Persian - $22.50 $1.50 17 
Dickens (Only 61 Sets) j 20 Volumes, Cloth .... . $51.00 $29.50 18 
(Only 19 Sets) | 20 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco 90.00 _ 37.50 19 
(Only 50 Sets) {20 Volumes, Shot Silkk... . $60.00 $24.50 fT 20 
Shakespeare (only 21 Sets) 120 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco | _ 85.00 32.50 | 21 
Scott (Only 47 =) 24 Volumes, Cloth. . ss + « $75.00 $29.50 22 
(Only y 12 Sets) | 24 \ Volumes, %{ _Persian Morocco 110.00 37.50 _ 23 
Only 19 Sets) § 10 Vol 3 . 39.00 19.50 | 24 
Stevenson (Only 31 Sa) 10 Velenat, aa. ae | 30.00 +1500 25 
PEPYS DIARY (Only 31 Sets) 4 Volumes, 3/ Persian Morocco $27.00 $U.50 | 26 
Only 29 Set 3 Persi « A 12.50 27 
SMOLLETT (Gn 7a Sets)| 6 Volumes, Cloths... . | ‘2250 | 9.78 | 28 
TOLSTOI (Only 19 Sets) 12 Volumes, Cloth . . . . . | $30.00 $18.00 | 29 
Prescott (Only 21 Sets) 12 Volumes, Cloth... . . | $30.00 § $18.00 | 30 
Carlyle (Only 30 Sets) 10 Volumes, Cloth . . . . . | $25.00 $15.00 | 31 
Dumas (Only 31 Sets) 10 Volumes, Cloth ..... 25.00 $15.00 82 
SPECIAL! THESE SETS NEVER SOLD BEFORE BY SUBSCRIPTION | 
RUSKIN. 12 Volumes, Cloth, . . Special Price, $10.00 | 33 MRS. BROWNING. 6 Volumes, Cloth, . Special Price, $6.00 | 35 











ROBERT BROWNING. 12 Volumes, Cloth. Special Price, $10.00 | 34 TENNYSON. 10 Volumes, Cloth, .  . Special Price, $9.00 | 36 
I have a few sets of each of the last three sets in full limp leather, gold tops, at only $1.50 per volume (sold in sets only). 


All books are sent charges prepaid, subject to 10 days’ approval. Right is reserved to decline all orders when limited editions are exhausted. CLINTON T. BRAINARD. 














On ord ting to less than $25.00 from points t of 
the Mississippi rivers ten per cent. additional will be charged CUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 
bein vaio arn ni rocco ee Clinton T. Brainard, 425 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. Please send me the following 
te a ee Hi Nos. of the Sets in accordance with conditions stated above..+..+++++se++: 
on each ont retained, until Oe specs NRMENM INS 0t 1205 ca 251, ccaciaiccnatccniasavcacesestae cen eqaacesheacaeaeeaean 
Price is paid in full, when the title s s to me, Bl oy 
If the books do not prove entirely satisfactory, 1 x Signature WTTETEPTTTTTITITITETITT TTT 
will potty you — one days of — of books, Rg OCCUPATION oo eeeeeeeee ceeeeeeeerennneenaeeneeneetcecsccneeneeteeeee sees 
in which case they may returned at the expense § | = EE Se ee ee deer A eee 
of CLINTON T. BRAINARD. 2 Business BAM civccccccccdcecccccccccvceseseccccecciocesecesecscocs 
C B & City and State......ccsccecee-eecccccceeeecseccccecsnscsesessueaceeeeees 
Send for my atalog of argains te | Residence Address....+. ekcdebae Chsacdeececcesasecedenseconntacessadese 
mem! Deliver Books at ..s+.eee adhoc beedecondhadepdbee. decedenasesseneeee oe 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 
—Drawn by Herbert M. Dawley 











MODEL M—4-CY LINDER,40 HORSE-POWER TOURING CAR 
Winner of the Deming Trophy 


In choosing an automobile there are two important 
points to be considered—reliability and popularity. 

A car that holds the world’s record of 3,000 miles 
without once stopping the engine must be relzable. 

A car that in its second year is already one of the 
best sellers in the country must be popular. 

The Maxwell catalogue has some striking facts 
which you should know before you decide to buy. 
Sent free if you write to Dept. 16. 


20 H. P. Touring Car 12 H. P. Runabout 
$1,450 $825 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 


Terrace Street, Tarrytown, New York 














4 ; it. 
Crand Marnier 
LIQUEUR 
A specially choice luxury. The finest 


of all liqueurs. It appeals to those 
of refined taste and discrimination. 





Made in France since 1827 
Sold Everywhere 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


General Agents 





Dr. Lavendar’s People 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 


“Dr. Lavendar takes precedence over 
all country parsons, with the possible 
{only possible) exceptions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Balzac’s Village Priest.” 
—Interior (Chicago). 

The illustrations by Lucius Hitchcock 
are in close sympathy with the text. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y, 

















My People of the Plains 
By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ 
service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hos- 
pitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who made | 
up this diversified diocese frequently. led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has 
related with a simple, rich humor. 


Illustrated. Crown S8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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IS ABOTTLED DELIGHT 


A Club Cocktail 








Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 
kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
aroma. Insist on CLUB. 

Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

Hartford New York London 
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